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It is not without interest that a phrase from Sandburg’s poem 
on Chicago should have been quoted in a recent presidential address. 
The event brought home the fact that not since an earlier Roosevelt 
cited the verse of Edwin Arlington Robinson has a contemporary 
American poet been thus distinguished. This neglect of the un- 
acknowledged legislators of the world does not lie wholly with our 
chief executives, nor yet with their audiences and the teachers of 
those audiences. The President speaks to the people; the poet, for 
the most part, does not. With the democratization of learning, and 
the spread of literacy, the artist finds his public increasingly limited. 
The more acute and sensitive he is, the narrower becomes the circle 
of his peers, and the more reluctant he is to compete with the news- 
paper, the radio, the movie—the loud purveyors of cheap sweet- 
meats, the multifarious bright lights. At the same time he knows 
that if he divorces himself from the common people, his work tends 
to become thin, bloodless, and feeble. Repeatedly he makes an 
effort to fight this pernicious anemia. The poetic renaissance of 
twenty years ago took its impetus largely from that effort. Of the 
several groups that participated in it, not the least significant was 
the one which felt, with Synge, that if verse was to become human 
again, “it must first learn to be brutal.” 

However various their backgrounds and intentions, the poets of 


* Well known as literary critic and translator and author of the recently published 
volume, This Modern Poetry. 
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this period had a common interest in purifying their work of the sen- 
timentalities, the puerilities, the facile, futile, “poetic’’ decorations 
which had smothered the verse of the brown decades. All of them 
sought if not a simpler, certainly a more conversational, idiom. Even 
those who were concerned primarily with technical problems de- 
veloped a style that echoed the diction and the cadences of ordinary 
speech. Those whose interest was rather in subject matter than in 
technique, and who preferred a harsh realism to the anatomizing of 
emotion or a strict and learned image-making, spoke of vulgar ex- 
perience in terms intelligible to the common man. The common man 
was not unnaturally delighted to be remembered—if he was not 
shocked by such plain speaking. But there was nothing funda- 
mentally new about this kind of verse. A hundred years earlier 
Wordsworth had revolutionized English poetry by a similar attempt 
to get at its toughest and coarsest roots. In the first decade of this 
century the sailorman who was to become England’s laureate had 
found in Chaucer a stimulus to the most direct sort of writing. 
Americans had to look no farther back than Whitman for hints and 
portents. Carl Sandburg is such an American. 

Sandburg’s filiation from Whitman was clear from the beginning. 
It is written plainly in his long, slow rhythms; in his easy, comfor- 
table speech; in his loving survey of the American scene, the length 
and the breadth of it, the coasts and the peaks and the great plains, 
as in his celebration of all sorts and conditions of men and women, 
irrespective of race, creed, color, actual or imagined servitude. He 
has the same delight in the coarse commonplace, in the trivia of the 
sensual world. If he makes less of the physical self, it is not for want 
of vigor, and he shares Whitman’s resentment against a confining, 
repressive respectability. He makes but two casual references to the 
elder poet, yet it is not without significance that he brackets him 
with Rabelais and Victor Hugo—with the monstrous laugher at 
pomposity, with the tender indignant speaker for the miserable. 
The American poets to whom Sandburg pays brief tribute are those 
whom Whitman himself would have chummed with or grieved over: 
Jack London and O. Henry, Stephen Crane, James Whitcomb Riley, 
Edgar Allan Poe, Emily Dickinson, and, among contemporaries, 
Adelaide Crapsey, Vachel Lindsay, and Sherwood Anderson. The 
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two other American names that recur most frequently on Sandburg’s 
pages are those of John Brown and of Whitman’s dearest hero— 
Abraham Lincoln. 

It is not his kinship with Whitman alone that is worth noting, 
however, but the point at which he diverges from that great prede- 
cessor. Sandburg has the same brooding sense of the mystery of life, 
but he expresses it more quietly, avoiding the loose abstractions that 
fill Leaves of Grass with such a windy noise. His language is even 
plainer than Whitman’s, his later verse being written largely in the 
lingo of the man in the street, of the farm hand gathering in the crop, 
of the soda-jerker, the bartender, and the hobo heating his mulligan 
over a twilight fire. He has the same sympathy with the disinherited, 
the same pity for the mutilated veteran, and the same longing gaze 
fixed upon democratic vistas. He has indulged in the same kind of 
wishful thinking. In the early war years he held to the belief that 
the Allies were making the world safe for democracy, as, half a cen- 
tury earlier, Whitman had held that the triumph of the northern 
armies would bring union and freedom to the nation. But Whitman, 
though he lived through the sordid period of reconstruction, never 
doubted his interpretation of the events that had ushered it in. 
Sandburg, on the contrary, long before the Treaty of Versailles was 
signed, wondered if the war-cost in blood and agony would ever 
be paid. In 1915 he wrote: 


I dreamed a million ghosts of the young workmen rose in their 
shirts all soaked in crimson . . . . and yelled: 
God damn the grinning kings, God damn the kaiser and the czar. 
By 1919 he was writing: 
So I hear The People tell each other: 
Look at to-day and to-morrow. 
Fix this clock that nicks off millions 
When The Liars say it’s time. 
Take things in your own hands. 
To hell with ’em all, 
The Liars who lie to nations, 
The Liars who lie to The People. 


In 1936 he set this down: 


The first world war came and its cost was laid on the people. 
The second world war—the third—what will be the cost? 
And will it repay the people for what they pay? 
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Whitman did not ask these questions. Not all his exalting of the 
divine average, or his reiterated proclamations of the dear love of 
comrades, or his expressed sympathy with revolutionaries, left such 
questions hanging on the air. 

If one examines Sandburg’s earlier work in the light of that testa- 
ment, he calls The People, Yes, one finds this phrase, “‘the People, 
yes,” repeated in varying tones, with a shifting emphasis—now with 
an accent of inquiry, now with one of affirmation, in mockery, in 
sorrow, or in anger-—to be his slogan, first and last. In so far as 
Whitman loved and lived with and spoke for the commonalty, he 
was the forerunner of Sandburg. But it remained for the later poet 
to denounce the betrayers of the people; to assert, however oblique- 
ly, the necessity for direct action; to summon the workers to take 
their own. It might have been with an intimation of this that Whit- 
man, addressing the poets to come, told them: 

I am a man who, sauntering along without fully stopping, 
turns a casual look upon vou and then averts his face, 


Leaving it to you to prove and define it, 
Expecting the main things from you. 


Sandburg sought proofs and definitions in his first book, Chicago 
Poems. This contains some of his best work and gives the key to 
what was to follow. It abounds in strong vignettes of misery. It 
offers tender sketches of people and places to be remembered. And 
it holds two poems that sum up what he was to say more fully, more 
deliberately, if not always as clearly, two decades later. One of these 


is called: 
CHOICES 


They offer you many things, 
la few. 

Moonlight on the play of fountains at night 
With water sparkling a drowsy monotone, 

Bare-shouldered, smiling women and talk 
And a cross-play of loves and adulteries 
And a fear of death 

and a remembering of regrets: 

All this they offer you. 
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I come with: 
salt and bread 
a terrible job of work 
and tireless war; 
Come and have now: 
hunger, 
danger 
and hate. 


The other poem, which appears to have been written before 1910, 
is called ‘I Am the People, the Mob.” It begins: 
, I am the people—the mob—the crowd—the mass. 
Do you know that all the great work of the world is 
done through me? 


It ends: 

When I, the People, learn to remember, when I, the 
People, use the lessons of yesterday and no longer 
forget who robbed me last year, who played me for a 
fool—then there will be no speaker in all the world 
say the name: “The People,” with any fleck of a 
sneer in his voice or any far-off smile of derision. 

The mob—the crowd—the mass—will arrive then. 


It is not a good poem. It is verbose, clumsy, and lacking in force 
as well as in music. It wants the clear image, the strong, authentic 
rhythm, and the reverberant overtone. But it is significant for a 
revolutionary attitude foreign, when it appeared, to American 
poetry, and implicit in the body of Sandburg’s work. It carries a 
message which echoes in such a piece as “Testament”’: 

I have had my chance to live with the people who have 


too much and the people who have too little and I 
chose one of the two and I have told no man why. 


It recurs in “Five Towns on the B. and O.”’: 


By day .... tireless smokestacks .... hungry smoky 
shanties hanging to the slopes. . . . crooning: 
We get by, that’s all. 

By night.... all lit up.... fire-gold bars, fire-gold 


flues....and the shanties shaking in clumsy 
shadows .. . . almost the hills shaking . . . . all croon- 
ing: 


By God, we’re going to find out or know why. 
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It flickers in ‘‘Flash Crimson”’: 


I cry God to give me a broken foot, a scar, or a lousy death. 
I who have seen a flash of this crimson, I ask God for the 
last and the worst. 


It becomes the very substance of The People, Yes. 

The prelude to that book is a fair description of the remarkable 
melange of which it is composed; for it is in truth made up of 
“stories and psalms nobody would want to laugh at,”’ together “‘with 
sayings and yarns traveling on grief and laughter,” and, above all, 
“plain and irregular sounds and echoes” from 


the roar and whirl of street crowds, work 
gangs, sidewalk clamor, 


with interludes of midnight cool blues and 
inviolable stars 


over the phantom frames of skyscrapers. 


It does not fulfil the promise of containing an “air in the classic 
manner,” for Sandburg’s free, unrhymed cadences and casual 
American language are no more classical than a folk song or a 
barber-shop ballad. But it is, in a profound sense, a poem of the 
people, for the people, and by the people. 

That it is of the people is self-evident. Run through the pages and 
you find the poet defining this myth, this abstraction, for which he 
finds no substitute; declaring: ‘‘The people is Everyman, every- 
body’’; stating: ‘From the people the countries get their armies”’; 
asking: ‘‘The people is a lighted believer and hoper—and this is to 
be held against them?’’; admitting: 


The people having nothing to lose take chances. 
The people having nothing to take care of are careless. 
The people lacking property are slack about property. 


At the outset he demands: 
Who knows the people, the migratory harvest hands and berry 
pickers, the loan shark victims, the installment house wolves, 
The jugglers in sand and wood who smooth their hands along the 
mold that casts the frame of your motor-car engine, 
The metal polishers, solderers, and paint spray hands who put 
the final finish on the car, 
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The riveters and bolt catchers, the cowboys of the air in the big 
city, the cowhands of the Great Plains, the ex-convicts, the 
bellhops, redcaps, lavatory men— 

The union organizer with his list of those ready to join and those 
hesitating, the secret paid informers who report every move 
toward organizing, 

The house-to-house canvassers, the doorbell ringers, the good- 
morning-have-you-heard boys, the strike pickets, the strike 
breakers, the hired sluggers, the ambulance crew, the ambu- 
lance chasers, the picture chasers, the meter readers, the oyster 
boat crews; the harborlight tenders— 

who knows the people? 
Who knows this from pit to peak? The people, ves. 


This passage is worth quoting in full because it reminds us that 
Sandburg himself knows this mythical monster—that to him it is no 
abstraction. He is aware that the mass is made up of a multitude 
of individuals with various skills and wants, often with opposing 
interests, yet all alike hungry for bread and work and comradeship; 
all bewildered by the starry sky and the fact of death. It is precisely 
because he has an intimate knowledge of the satisfactions and frus- 
trations of the common run of humanity—a knowledge wrested from 
his own work as porter and truckhandler, dishwasher and harvest 
hand, soldier and salesman, district organizer and newspaperman— 
that he can write for the people. 

His earlier books were alive with vulgar close-ups: the dago 
ditch-digger shoveling for six bits a day and wondering about the 
woman he had left in the old country; the teamster on his way to the 
penitentiary longing to hear again “the crazy wonderful slamming 
roar of the street”; the actors who all want to play Hamlet; the 
street-cries and gossip, the rough hails and farewells that make up 
the Eleventh Avenue racket; the noisy music, the snorts and titters 
that compose the honky tonk in Cleveland, Ohio, where the car- 
toonists are weeping in their beer. His themes are not seldom as 
simple as Jim Riley’s or Edgar Guest’s, and if he avoids sentimental- 
izing them, his escape is sometimes only by a hair’s breadth. He 
triumphs because he has an ear for the rhythms as well as the 
vocabulary of colloquial speech, and a willingness to take account 
of what is ugly, dingy, and sordid, as well as of what is sweet or piti- 
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ful, in humdrum lives. Edgar Guest is vulgar, in the derogatory 
sense of the term, because he voices cheap sentiments in a facile 
manner. Carl Sandburg is important because he is of the vulgar, in 
the flattering sense of the word, making no compromise with con- 
ventionality, frankly expressing, in their own language, the deeper 
emotions of the common people. As his verse is threaded with hobo 
tunes and work songs, spirituals and hill-billy ballads, old-fashioned 
ditties and more ancient carols, so it is quick with the speech of 
ordinary men and women, the slogans and the cant, worn by-words 
and new-minted slang. Smoke and Steel is full of this jargon. Good- 
Morning, America is full of it. There are pages and pages of it in 
The People, Yes. It is because of those pages that one can call this 
last a book by the people, and the poet can dedicate it “‘to contribu- 
tors dead and living.” Most of them, significantly enough, are 
anonymous. 

One cannot read those pages without recalling Villon’s “Ballad of 
Proverbs,”’ and his praise of the speech of the women of Paris. Nor 
does it need a familiar reference to ‘‘Frangois” in an early poem to 
remind one of what Sandburg has in common with that prince of 
rogues and poets. “I have never seen myself live a day,” is a modern 
American version of “‘Je congnois tout, fors que moy mesmes.”’ Sand- 
burg does not begin to approach Villon’s technical skill, and his 
work, however savage at moments, wants the bright malice, the 
piercing sharpness, that is Villon’s hallmark. But he has rubbed 
shoulders with just such gay girls and swivel-eyed men as parade 
through the “Testament,” and, like Villon, he is ever harping on 
the theme that “the past is a bucket of ashes.” This note is struck 
more than once in The People, Yes in spite of the fact that the book 
as a whole is forward-looking. For Sandburg the sum of awful truth 
is in five words: “This too shall pass away”’; the sum of human his- 
tory is in three words: ‘Born, troubled, died’’; and the sum of all 
knowledge is in one word: ‘‘Maybe.” He veers between the attitude 
of the cynical metropolitan whom Villon knew so well, and that of 
the plodding hopeful countryman whom Villon knew not at all. 
He is more likely to express the view of the countryman, being 


a brother of the cornhuskers who say at sundown: 
Tomorrow is a day, 
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assured that, whatever else changes or vanishes, 


The whispering pinks, the buds on the redhaw, 
The blue roofs of the sky .. . . stay put. 


It is doubtful whether Sandburg would subscribe fully to William 
Butler Yeats’s pronouncement: “I am Blake’s disciple, not Hegel’s. 
.... The spring vegetables may be over; they have not been re- 
futed.”” But it is certain that he is more aware of the recurrence of 
the spring vegetables than those juniors who share his concern for 
and with the masses. There are other factors in his work that set it 
apart from the so-called proletarian poetry of the younger leftists. 
For one thing, there is the large number of his poems that carry 
no suggestions of class conflict. There are fewer such passages in 
The People, Yes than in any previous book of his, and where they 
occur they lead to a restatement of the main theme. But his work as 
a whole takes on a softer color from certain blurred impressionistic 
sketches of loved places and faces. The raucous city noises, the 
harsh sounds of struggle not seldom die away in a wistful lyricism. 
He says, what the bitter young men who have succeeded him are 
likely to forget, that the cry held back, the wish never spoken, are 
known to the girl who has breakfast in bed as well as to the girl at 
the snk washing dishes; he knows that a policeman can be lonely. 
Because nothing human—not even the instalment-house wolf and 
the hired slugger—is wholly alien to him, he can write for the people 
as no embattled propagandist can write. He realizes that in America 
the lines between the classes cannot be drawn any more sharply than 
the line between the vegetable and the animal kingdoms: the prole- 
tarian merges into the middle class, the bourgeoisie into the pluto- 
cratic group; and he has a knowledge of all of them, though his 
sympathies are with the underdog. 

There is yet another element in his performance that should 
insure its popularity. Sandburg, like Riley and Guest, is not a 
literary poet. He is comprehensible, as those who belong to the 
school of Eliot or of Pound can never be, to the immense half- 
literate public. It is a curious anomaly that those very men who 
most desire to reach and rouse the masses for the most part employ 
a technique that only the professional poet understands. W. H. 
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Auden and Stephen Spender, in England, Horace Gregory or 
Kenneth Fearing, in America, inflamed though they are with a 
vision of social justice, address those who are no less familiar than 
they are with the work of their predecessors. One cannot fully ap- 
preciate these brilliant revolutionaries unless one knows not only 
the poetry that belongs to the English tradition, with its classical 
background, but also the contribution of Baudelaire and the French 
symbolists who followed him. Kenneth Fearing is a possible excep- 
tion, and it is noteworthy that there seems to be a give-and-take 
between him and Carl Sandburg. There are passages in Fearing’s 
last book which echo the slogans and evoke the pictures one finds 
in Smoke and Steel. There are lines in The People, Yes which seem 
to have been transcribed from Fearing. But the younger man uses 
a pyrotechnical style, a swift change of attack, and a sardonic tone, 
foreign to Sandburg, bewildering to the average teacher of English, 
and unintelligible to the general. 

Sandburg may be disturbing, as, some eighty years ago, Walt 
was disturbing, though to a lesser degree; but he will not puzzle 
anybody except those who continue to measure poems by the foot 
and who have never learned the value for poetry of the “‘anti- 
poetic.” He is not as distinguished a writer as certain of his more 
esoteric contemporaries. Too often he says too much. Indeed, his 
wordiness, and his carelessness of technical excellence generally, are 
serious faults, and may account for the fact that he has not been a 
major influence in contemporary verse. But he is not writing for 
other poets, or for critics, or for pedagogues; he is writing for the 
average wayfaring man. That is the significance of The People, Yes, 
as the closing lines bear witness: 

In the darkness with a great bundle of grief 
the people march. 
In the night, and overhead a shovel of stars 


for keeps, the people march: 
“Where to? what next?” 
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STREAMLINING THE FORUM AND DEBATE 
HOLLAND D. ROBERTS AND HELEN FOX" 


THE PANEL LIBERALIZES THE SPEECH PROGRAM 


This is an age of informality. Panel discussions, in reality organ- 
ized conversations, are bringing ease and naturalness to much of our 
platform speaking. They are modernized town meetings, a means 
and a method of democracy as democracy is in turn the road to 
general welfare. 

The raucous, perspiring demagogue is still with us, as the recent 
presidential campaign proved, but he is fast passing to join red 
plush-bottom chairs and walrus mustaches. His elocutionary ges- 
tures have given place to the quiet posture of the speaker who pre- 
sents his point of view coolly, logically, and effectively in conversa- 
tion with his fellows. Natural movement also characterizes his 
reasoning. He does not talk for the love of argument in stubborn 
opposition to others. Instead he says what he believes is necessary 
to build a sound program for action and tests its validity by what 
others think of it.’ 

The panel in the modern school applies to the platform conver- 
sation of people who bring their ideas together to discuss all phases 
of a question and to decide how they want to think and how they 
wish to act for their common interest.’ It is an important new tech- 
nique of democracy through which we may prepare our rising gen- 


! Mr. Roberts is assistant professor of the teaching of English at Stanford University, 
director of the English curriculum at the Menlo School and Junior College, and 
president of the National Council of Teachers of English. Miss Fox is a teacher of 
English in the King City (Calif.) High School. 

2 “Activities in oral composition show significant changes in the direction of con- 
versation, informal discussion, and simple explanation, or story telling, as contrasted 
with the former emphasis upon audience speaking and the formalities of debate”’ 
(Dora V. Smith, National Survey of Secondary Education |Washington: Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Education, 1933], p. 85). 

3H. Overstreet, of New York University, is commonly accepted as the originator of 
panel discussion. His Guide to Civilized Loafing ((New York: Norton & Co., 1934], 
Pp. 99-101) presents his viewpoint. 
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eration and ourselves to achieve the greatest good for the greatest 
number and strengthen the barriers against war and reaction. 

In high-school English and social-science classes, problems that 
are suggested by the pupils themselves, and are therefore likely to 
be vital to them, have proved interesting and valuable for panel dis- 
cussion. Such topics as “Should Grades Be Abolished in Our High 
School?” “Should a Minimum Wage and Maximum Number of 
Working Hours for Industry Be Set by the Government?” “Home 
Work Should Not Be Required in Our High School,” or ‘All Muni- 
tion Factories Should Be Owned and Operated by the Government” 
result in spirited give-and-take. 

Ideas growing out of situations which affect the lives of many are 
most successful, but it is even more important to choose subjects 
that lead to immediate action. In Harrison High School, New York, 
in 1933, the question of improving the school grounds, which were in 
a neglected condition, was opened to the students. They eagerly 
wrote papers and prepared discussions on what could be done. The 
art classes were interested and drew plans carrying out the sugges- 
tions made during the discussion. The board of education reacted 
_ favorably to the ideas of the pupils, and, when the work was begun, 
sections of the plans which originated in the student panels were 
followed. When changes were advisable, the student groups were 
again consulted. By means of these discussions the co-operation of 
board members, teachers, and pupils was enlisted and directed to- 
ward the improvement of the school. 

In introducing the panel to a group it is important for the teacher 
to appoint as chairman someone who is capable of setting a good 
precedent; later, students will volunteer; at times it is advisable to 
ask the class to nominate a chairman. The student chairman is 
responsible for the orderliness of the meeting. It is his business to 
see that the chairs are in place, that the members of the panel are 
in their seats when the class bell rings, and that the first speaker 
starts promptly. He will enjoy acting as chairman if he knows what 
is expected of him and that he will receive approval for the success 
of the meeting. 

The selection of speakers is best done with the assistance of the 
students. They are eager to talk and will volunteer if the subjects 
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are alive and interesting. After the discussion has been opened to 
the class, some of those whose opinions are not often considered will 
have an opportunity to gain attention, while the more reticent stu- 
dents can be helped to overcome their self-consciousness and to 
express themselves. Each succeeding speaker becomes eager to give 
his views as the momentum of the discussion increases. The group 
enjoys thinking actively. A few in some classes are only slightly 
interested at the start and these need to be encouraged to partic- 
ipate. 

The number of members will vary with the amount of time avail- 
able and the ability of the students to talk. In the beginning, pupils 
in the early years of high school often find three to four minutes am- 
ple to state their points. With Juniors and Seniors more time will 
be required. It is not necessary for each panel member to make a 
scheduled talk; often four main speakers can handle the presentation 
of the topic adequately. The other members, varying in number 
from three or four to six, are asked to join the panel because their 
opinions are sound and they have something of interest to add to 
the discussion. These other members enter the conversation‘ after 
the presentation of the main talks and should be recognized by the 
chairman before they speak. Members should understand that they 
are not necessarily opposed to one another. They can agree or dis- 
agree with any viewpoint at any time; they are primarily interested 
in evaluating the issues and do not usually take sides as in debate. 


ON THE PLATFORM 


To show that one does not need to be uncomfortable to be con- 
vincing, the members of the panel may sit facing the audience in a 
semicircle made up of armchairs, or at three sides of a table, with 
the chairman in the center. 

The chairman stands to explain the panel topic and present the 
speakers, but he does not usually make a main speech. It is cus- 
tomary for him to introduce all the group by giving their names and 
to state briefly why they were invited to join. Later, as each comes 


4 ‘Improvement in conversation should be the paramount aim in high school courses 
in speech” (W. Wilbur Hatfield, An Experience Curriculum in English [New York: 
Appleton-Century Co., 1935], p. 279). 
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forward to make his contribution, the leader may recall the speak- 
er’s name to the audience, explain his work in his particular field, 
and comment on his authority to discuss the subject. Members of 
the panel and the chairman generally remain seated during the dis- 
cussion; however, in this or in other items, there is no fixed system 
or formula. Procedures that work best in solving the problems at 
issue are the ones to follow. Only those forms or restrictions that 
lead to the free flow of ideas and promote group thinking should be 
adopted. The teacher’s attention should be concentrated on guiding 
and stimulating the pupils and advising but not imposing the pro- 
gram. 
OPENING THE PANEL 

An interesting beginning by the chairman sets the tone for the 
meeting. His statement of the topic and the ease with which he 
makes the introductions affect the work of each member. 

One chairman made the following preliminary statement: 

The purpose of this panel is to discuss the value of competition in high-school 
athletics. Does competition benefit the student and the school? Those who will 
talk to you include, on the right, John Williams, a Senior and a football player; 
Ethel Yenner, also a Senior; and Harry Smith, junior manager of athletics. 
On the left, Francis Layman, who has taken an active part in student govern- 
ment; Elizabeth O’Brien, a member of the Girls’ League; and Paul Walker, of 


the track team. 

The four main speakers will be allowed four minutes each. First is John 
Williams, who will give a letterman’s view. John has played on the first string 
for two years and will speak from his football experience. 


Later, in introducing the second speaker, the chairman said: 

Francis Layman, who is also active in athletics, will present the opinions of 
those who play in interclass games and are not on the varsity squad. 

On the topic “Home Work Should Be Abolished,” the chairman’s 
very simple introduction was effective: 

Joe has just been transferred from University High School, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. He will tell us what students of that schoo] think about doing away 
with home work. 

On the subject ‘“The Best Radio Program” the chairman said: 


I know you will enjoy hearing the opinions of Melvin Gomes, a boy who prob- 
ably knows as much about radio as anyone else in our school. 
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Another advantage of informal discussion is that it avoids, for 
both chairman and speakers, such stereotyped phrases as “Mr. 
Chairman, Members of the Boosters’ Club, Guests, Friends, and 
Ladies and Gentlemen.” These stilted openings seem to be tradi- 
tional practice at which until now common sense has only winked. 
The more sincere and natural the speaker, the less he resorts to such 
artificiality. One of our very well-known national leaders effectively 
uses only the word “Friends” in beginning his informal talks. Stu- 
dents can readily see the absurdity of worn, formal openings, and 
they enjoy substituting something original. 

Each of the main speakers presents his talk in turn. Here opinion 
is valuable, but students will see that statements prefaced by the 
time-worn “TI think,” “In my opinion,” and “I believe” are not proof 
of anything. They soon learn to avoid these phrases, to challenge 
the authority of those who use them, and to substitute at the out- 
set something that will catch the attention of the listeners imme- 
diately. 

The teacher should emphasize logical reasoning and facts as the 
basis for the arguments. A class session in which each member brings 
out one important new “‘fact”’ about a subject will act as a corrective 
for too much opinion. In this way panels help to develop a certain 
open-mindedness and a tolerance for the statements of others. In 
commenting on this point one student said: 

Panels usually bring out new ideas on both sides of the subject and so train 


us to be broad-minded. They are more interesting than debate; they provide 
for more points of view and teach us to respect other people’s opinions. 


STEERING THE COURSE 


Upon the chairman rests the responsibility of interpreting what 
is said, leading others to talk, and directing the conversation. He 
should beware of talking too often but should attempt to handle 
the situation deftly enough to bring opinions from the panel mem- 
bers and from the group as well. He should see that all have an 
opportunity to express their views and that the more enthusiastic 
members do not monopolize the discussion. He can, by adroit ques- 
tions, keep the conversation from becoming too heated, from includ- 
ing personalities, and from “going off’’ on a tangent. When they are 
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needed, some of these cautions can be included in the chairman’s 
introductory remarks. 

In a recent school panel in which the platforms of four of the polit- 
ical parties were discussed, the chairman said: 

The speakers will be allowed five minutes each. They will appreciate your 
applause and will interpret it as support. However, if you applaud too often 
or too long it will take their speaking time. It is our intention to give each 
speaker a friendly, courteous hearing in an attempt to arrive at a better under- 
standing of the political situation. 


After the scheduled talks have been given, the discussion develops 
into a conversation in which the panel members ask one another 
questions, make comments, or give further explanations of points 
they have made. The chairman often asks the speakers leading 
questions in an effort to direct the thinking. For example, in the 
panel on the value of competition in high-school athletics, the chair- 
man said: 

Harry, as student manager of athletics, you are in close touch with the boys. 


Do you agree with John’s statement that many of them would not come to 
school if it were not for competition in football, basketball, and track? 


Later, to bring out a different viewpoint, he asked: 


John, do you believe that you learn more about good sportsmanship in games 
with other schools than you do in interclass competition? 


At various stages in the conversation the chairman may sum- 
marize the progress. In conclusion, he generally presents a synopsis 
of the main issues and, when it is needed, a recommendation for 
action. “Having the chairman sum up the points after the discus- 
sion helps us to understand the topic better,’ one student com- 
mented. 

ENTER AUDIENCE 

After the speakers and the other panel members have given their 
views, the discussion may be thrown open to the audience.s The 
chairman continues to keep the conversation on a logical basis by 
tactfully directing its course. A good general principle is to recog- 
nize no one a second time until all those who want to speak have 
had an opportunity. Of course, the entire class should be prepared 


5 An Experience Curriculum, pp. 170-76. 
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to participate. Even though a part of the group may have neither 
the opportunity nor the desire to speak, all should be encouraged to 
co-operate by being courteous to the speakers and by assuming the 
responsibility of having something to say. The ultimate success of 
the classroom panel depends largely upon class participation in se- 
lecting the subject and the speakers and in the extent to which all 
enter the discussion. The result can be a class actively engaged in 
thinking through a question and speaking because they have some- 
thing to say and a desire to say it. 

Other students enjoy enlisting the co-operation of timid pupils 
who seldom speak. For example, one boy, after being recognized by 
the chairman, said: 


Bob Wiley knows a great deal about airplanes; he has just received a prize 
for his model plane. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that you ask his opinion. 


Such co-operative effort has a creative effect upon the audience as a 
whole. 

In very large groups not many members of the audience can enter 
the panel discussion. In many assembly halls difficulty in hearing 
the persons in the audience is an obstacle which prevents them from 
contributing. For very large rooms the panel members are provided 
with microphones, one for two or three people. This practice was 
successfully followed in the panels of the general sessions of the 
curriculum conference at Stanford University in July, 1936. In 
broadcasting panel discussions a similar arrangement is used, or a 
central microphone beneath which the members sit. 

Students react favorably to panel discussions. A few representa- 
tive statements follow: 

The panel gives everyone an equal chance to let his ideas be known, and 
keeps one person from monopolizing the conversation. 


When you make a panel talk you are trying to give knowledge to the rest of 
the class, whereas in any form of debate, you are trying mostly to break down 
the arguments of the other side regardless of what you believe. 


People use conversation more than any other form of expression and panels 
provide good practice. 


6 Taken in part from class papers provided by Mr. Leon Loofoburow, of the Menlo 
School, Menlo Park, Calif. 
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Pupils of the same school recommended the following general 
subjects for panel discussions: war, fascism, propaganda in news- 
papers, current events, communism, and college, high-school, pro- 
fessional, and sand-lot football. 


TOPICS SELECTED FROM CLASSROOM PRACTICE 


. Traits High-School Pupils Want To Find in Their Teachers 
How Can Traffic-Law Violations Be Reduced? 
. The Best Radio Program 
. Women Will Be Running the World in Another Century 
. Should Semester Examinations Be Held? 
. How Shall We Deal with the High-School Pupil Who Steals 
. The Best Photoplay of the Last Six Months 
. An All-Star Cast for a Photoplay Based on Poe’s Gold Bug, Stevenson’s 
Treasure Island, Irving’s Rip Van Winkle, or Hawthorne’s David Swan or 
The Scarlet Letter 
9. War Should Be Declared Only by Vote of Those Who Would Do the 
Fighting; All Who Favor War Should Automatically Be Enlisted in the 
Army or Navy 
10. “Freedom to the Hungry Is the Chance To Get Bread.”’ 


on An wn 


Commissioner John W. Studebaker is building a national chain of 
public forums as a part of his war on adult civic illiteracy. He urges 
that 


a democracy must provide for open and free discussion of all public problems, 
stimulate the counselling of the citizens in group discussions, encourage the 
clash of opinion in the open market, and thus prepare the people for intelligent 
exercise of power.’ 


Our schools and colleges can build a nation-wide supporting basis 
for public discussion as our contribution to make democracy work. 
We can so organize democratic group thinking in our classes and 
clubs that it will involve the majority of our students in the weekly 
and daily collective search for the truth—for the group treatment of 
the social cancers of unemployment, child labor, lynch law, vigilante 
violence, chauvinism, and war. In such group thought and action 
the panel leads the way. 


1 Plain Talk (Washington, D.C.: National Home Library Foundation, 1936), p. 19. 


AMERICAN YOUTH AND THEIR LANGUAGE 
WALTER BARNES' 


This paper will have at least one merit: it will be brief. For upon 
the topic assigned me by President Smith I have spoken and written, 
prattled and scribbled, in private and public, in season and out, for 
many years and in many places—even in New England. The creed 
I hold is not mine, of course, by right of discovery or of exploration, 
even of prior and pioneer occupation: it is the creed professed, some- 
what loosely at times, by nearly all of us, and admirably set forth in 
the Experience Curriculum in English—namely, that language is 
social activity. But I have said my say about it many times, and all 
that I shall present here is a concise, perhaps a blunt, restatement of 
a point of view and of a direction—‘‘What nedeth wordes mo?” 

And first of American youth and our attitude toward them. I 
have nothing to say about the youth movement except that I am 
heartily glad we are at last approaching the education of young peo- 
ple through a more or less realistic study of young people, their na- 
ture, their needs, their interests, desires, and proclivities, and that we 
are giving them opportunities to utter opinions concerning their 
education for their life in their world. This is all to the good; we do 
well to listen and to learn from their protests, their pleas, and their 
plans. We have had too much of pressing down upon young people a 
formal, rigid adult education—an education conceived by scholars 
and designed as a set of exercises to train for future activities, as an 
apprenticeship in, and preparation for a purely intellectual maturity. 
Life must be lived as it passes. “Present mirth hath present laugh- 
ter.”’ “Youth must be served.”’ No good program for the education 
of youth, whether in general or specifically in language, can be made 
which is not based upon—or, rather, which does not grow out of— 
the essential nature and the distinctive qualities of youth, of their 

This paper was delivered at the general session of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English at Boston, November 26, 1936. Dr. Barnes is professor of the teaching 


of English at New York University and a past president of the Council. 
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present passions and prejudices, their enthusiasms and aversions, 
their hopes and fears, their conscious needs, their past and current 
activities and experiences. 

But while admitting and even urging this, we can rely upon youth 
to formulate their own language education no more than we can to 
prescribe their own diet. They don’t know enough to do it. Proof 
sufficient of that was presented in the English Leaflet twelve years 
ago.2, What then? A partnership of youth and age of the kind sug- 
gested by Francis Bacon, wherein we ‘‘compound employments of 
both,” or implied in the Spanish proverb: “In youth we have good 
teeth—and no nuts to crack; in age we have plenty of nuts—and no 
teeth.” That sounds like good sense. Let young people indicate the 
goal (or should I say the “‘objectives’’?) and let their elders make the 
road thither certain and joyful, with occasional stops by roadside 
stands, perhaps for hot dogs and coca-cola, with scenic views, moun- 
tain vistas, and side trips aplenty, but proceeding surely toward the 
destination. That sounds like good sense. But their elders don’t 
know enough either. Ask the business men to formulate the language 
education for youth, and they will recommend better work in spell- 
ing and punctuation. Ask the educators, and they will give you 
1,581 prescriptions.* While the English teachers will place second 
from the top of these so-called “social objectives’ —save the mark! 
—“ability to speak in conversation, in complete sentences, not in 
broken phrasing.” 

Certain grave dangers beset us when we formulate a Janguage edu- 
cation for American youth. We are all too likely, in the first place, 
to regard ourselves as, on the whole, nice and even superior folks 
and to conclude that the sort of language education we had was just 
about right, that it made us “‘what we are today” and that, therefore, 
it is, of course, the best regimen for youth. We forget that, even 
though the language education we had was the best for us—-which 
we certainly have no means of knowing—it may not be what young 
people of today need, because there have been extensive shifts and 
changes in American life affecting language. We forget, moreover, 

2 “How Our High School Graduates Regard Their Instruction in English,” English 
Leaflet, April, 1924. 

3 Charles M. Pendleton, The Social Objectives of School English. 
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that, regardless of the changes, the language education that was best 
for us individually or as a group or a generation may not be the edu- 
cation best for all the children of all the people who crowd—and 
should crowd—our modern schools. This creating of man in our own 
image is a dangerous operation, performed only once in all planetary 
history and, if I may say so without sacrilege, not notably successful 
even on that momentous occasion. 

But what chiefly prevents our formulating a sound language-edu- 
cation program is that, because of a false conception of the nature 
and functions of language, we have been starting off everlastingly 
on the wrong foot. Language is primarily a mode of social conduct, 
a type of group behavior. We say that glibly enough; we “get it off” 
frequently, but we don’t “take it in.” Proficiency in language be- 
havior is not to be attained by training in “language thinking.” In- 
telligence of a kind and thinking in a certain fashion are necessary 
in learning language, as in learning social dancing or desirable be- 
havior at picnics or pink teas or meetings of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. But—we have mistaken the kind of intelli- 
gence and the type of thinking indispensable in effective language 
conduct. Learning and using language as social behavior demand 
social intelligence and social thinking rather than linguistic ability 
and verbal and logical power. 

No one will deny, I fancy, that we have regarded language as 
basically an aid to, an accompaniment of, or a result of, inner, indi- 
vidual thinking and verbalization. We have been absorbed in build- 
ing compositional edifices, shaping and dovetailing framework sen- 
tences, and plastering with words and phrases. Naturally, holding 
this concept, we have formulated a school program and methodology 
of language as logic and language as linguistics, with at times much 
concern with language as literature. Witness our emphasis upon 
systematic grammar—grammar which “holds together” and satis- 
fies the idealist and the logician—or our emphasis upon the sentence 
as the unit of thought, and our metaphysical belief that as rational 
creatures we possess a “‘sentence-sense”’; or our emphasis upon unity 
and proportion, primarily intellectual qualities; or our insistent em- 
phasis upon words, upon etymology, synonyms, close distinctions, 
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upon the theoretical differences between “may’s” and “‘can’s.”” We 
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even condemn the double negative not because it is socially undesir- 
able but because—in logic, not in life—two negatives make an af- 
firmative (I don’t know how the logic chasers of the fourteenth cen- 
tury figured out Chaucer’s double and triple and even quadruple 
negatives). In short, we have believed that training in linguistics is 
training in language. 

Well, of course, it is in part; even though I poke fun at what Dave 
Rink calls “the absurdities of the extremities,” I grant that lan- 
guage education involves education in linguistics. But effective lan- 
guage is in large part what Mr. Clapp years ago‘ called “‘adaptation”’ 
—adaptation to persons; to time, place, and circumstances. And 
what we most sorely need today is the formulation of what Pro- 
fessor Lyman has more recently called the “rhetoric of daily life.’’s 
We have scarcely begun to explore the purlieus of language as group 
activity, and few of us English teachers are adequately equipped to 
even scout out the problems. We know our grammar; we know the 
development of the language and can track down etymologies (cer- 
tainly a pleasant, wholesome pastime!); we can read a few other 
languages, ancient and modern; we know words and their ways, 
their tricks and their manners. We know language as logic, language 
as thought, language as discipline, language as history, language as 
literature and culture. But for the study of language as a social 
phenomenon, for this we need to be psychologists, anatomists, an- 
thropologists, and, above all, sociologists—close, earnest observers of 
language as folk behavior, as a set of group conventions and mores. 

I am not forgetting that this paper is entitled “American Youth 
and Their Language.” I am only getting ready to say that not until 
we can formulate and present a full and detailed program of lan- 
guage as group activity shall we educate American youth in the 
most important and difficult phases of language. No doubt it is 
something to train a student in privately thinking through a topic 
and in communing with his muse and his fountain pen until he has 
an acceptable expression. Perhaps there are—I hope there will al- 
ways be—occasions when he will:need to employ language as clear, 


4 John M. Clapp, The Place of English in American Life. 


SR. L. Lyman, Summary of Investigations Relating to Grammar, Language, and 
Composition, p. 19. 
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calm reflection and language as forceful, charming self-expression. 
But this same student is now, and probably will be throughout every 
day of his life, involved in situations in which his individual lan- 
guage effectiveness will depend upon his behavior as a member of a 
group, upon his agility and resilience, upon his rapid adaptation to 
circumstances, his co-operativeness—in short, upon his social in- 
telligence. He is not now in the close privacy of his study, outlining 
what he will say; he is not now reading a paper before a courteous, 
silent group—such as this one! He is in the thick of it: conversation, 
telephone talk, conference, committee business, in all of which it is a 
matter of “catch as catch can.” I believe there must be dozens of 
principles of effectiveness in social language activity and hundreds of 
specific skills awaiting discovery and codification by the student of 
language as behavior. And probably power in logical thinking and 
power over words are not the most important of them. 

Everyone who has observed language in operation or has studied 
the investigations into the problem knows that the most frequently 
used types are conversation, discussion, explaining, storytelling, and 
argument—all highly social in situation and motive, in effective pro- 
cedures and skills, in strategy and tactics. Language as language, 
pure language—or impure for that matter—is but one element in the 
social scene. Words are often not as useful as gesture or facial ex- 
pression; style is a matter of attitude, voice, physical behavior; unity 
and coherence, so necessary in structural discourse, yield place to 
appropriateness and adjustment, naturalness and sincerity. 

And, moreover, language as language is but one element in the 
full language effectiveness of the individual. Language is, as the psy- 
chologists say, an “‘all or none” affair, a ‘total activity,’ wherein the 
full force of temperament and personality is involved. The mere 
words are relatively unimportant. The whole child must act. All 
our organs are vocal organs. We are like the dog in the nursery 
rhyme—you remember?— 


Old Dog Rover 
When he barked, he barked all over. 


Now, assuredly we shall never teach American youth their lan- 
guage as long as we isolate the verbal and mental elements from the 
complete, complicated nexus of language, the social circumstances 
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and the intensely personal, thoroughly physical, quality of the in- 
dividual. Language is a social activity. American youth will learn 
their language only by acting in social situations, and then only 
when they are wisely guided. 

I realize that I am overstating and oversimplifying. I know that 
while language is a mode of behavior, it is also a code of conventions, 
mechanics, and linguistic skills, spoken and written, which must be 
mastered; but I believe they can be mastered as “enabling objec- 
tives.” I know that we must do what we can to educate American 
youth to think logically and coherently on themes within their ex- 
perience range and to manipulate sentences and to juggle and to con- 
jure with words; but I believe that this is in part an institutional 
rather than an English departmental aim. I know that we must pro- 
vide for creative expression, some of which should be in the belle- 
tristic forms; but I believe that the creative impulse often originates 
in a social situation. I agree that American young people should be 
educated in the mechanics of speaking and writing, in constructive 
thinking and creative expression, in words and sentences as carriers 
of ideas. But not until we have accepted as our basic concept lan- 
guage as primarily social behavior and have designed and devised a 
successful program of teaching it will American youth be adequately 
equipped to engage in their language activities. 

Well, the Experience Curriculum in English has made a long stride 
forward in this direction, so long that perhaps schoolroom practice 
will not catch up with it for many a year. But we are still not willing 
to go the whole way, to accept the language situations and needs in 
American life outside the school as determining what the school pro- 
gram in language should be. Apparently we still want to employ the 
school to thwart and alter the social trends and forces. We never 
have succeeded in doing that; I think we never shall. We may omit 
argument from the Experience Curriculum because we feel there is 
too much argument in life, that argument is not dignified or socially 
desirable and we would fain substitute for it intellectual discussion, 
dispassionate inquiry. But argument will go on merrily and madly— 
as witness this present year of our Republic—and all we have done 
by abandoning the field is to leave American youth untrained, so far 
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as we are concerned, in one of their major language activities. Our 
English program exists for the purpose of helping American youth 
engage more successfully in those language activities which the cir- 
cumstances and pressures of American life make desirable and neces- 
sary, and we Canutes in the schools may brandish our brooms to our 
heart’s—or our mind’s—content. 

There is one other change we must certainly make before we have 
a realistic social language program for American youth, and that a 
drastic change. We must set up as the standard and desirable norm 
of language the colloquial style. We must define and teach a more 
natural, idiomatic, comfortable mode of communication. It is prob- 
able that American young people tend to fall readily into that style; 
it is certain that most people, young and old, in the ordinary situa- 
tions and affairs of life willingly employ it. And they don’t learn to 
use it effectively, with force and charm, or, if they do, they owe noth- 
ing to the school. To acquire a language easy and free, but not too 
free and easy, somewhat informal yet not incorrect and slouchy, a 
“sweet disorder,” a style which admits effective slang yet is not 
slangy; to acquire a pleasant conversational American vernacular— 
vigorous, picturesque, full-blooded, folksy, racy, sinewy—surely this 
is a task to which we may well devote ourselves and a challenge 
which should energize our students. This is the language that Amer- 
ican youth should learn to speak and, at times, to write. The formal 
style that we have preferred in American schools should be regarded 
and taught as a special “dialect,’”’ to be employed in the relatively 
few Emily-Postish situations of life. 

I promised to be brief. “In the service of youth” we should, as 
teachers of the mother-tongue, focus our teaching upon language as 
a social phenomenon, language as group conduct, language as a 
means to “‘doing things,” as a running accompaniment to other ac- 
tivities, upon the psychological rather than the linguistic, the socio- 
logical rather than the logical, aspects of language. Certainly this 
does not preclude due attention to language as thought, language as 
convention, language as literary expression; these will fall into their 
proper subordinate position. We shall not, I think, organize such an 
education for American youth by ingenious schemes of projects and 
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contracts, or by that kind of “busy work” in which the pupils, like 
the House of Lords in Jolanthe, ‘‘do nothing in particular and do it 
very well’’; or by correlation of language with the other school sub- 
jects, desirable as such correlation may be. We can do it only by 
studying the language scenes and situations in American life out- 
side the school, by analyzing the skills and techniques involved, and 
by defining the appropriate colloquial style; and then by formulating 
a realistic, rigorous program of curricular and co-curricular activities 
in language as behavior. 


INFORMATION WANTED! 
LUELLA HOSKINS’ 


High-school students want information. Seven hundred and sev- 
enty-five Chicago high-school students placed informational reading 
near the top when asked recently to list the kinds of reading they 
liked. Many pupils said they had looked for information which they 
could not find. We have known that students like stories and we 
have let them choose stories of all kinds but we have neglected to 
include on our preferential reading list enough informational ma- 
terial so that they could gratify their curiosity about the world in 
which they live. 

An informal survey of the types of information wanted was con- 
ducted among some five hundred students in Chicago high schools. 
They were asked four questions. These questions and the results 
are given below. 


I. If you were going to choose a book that would tell you something you 
would like to learn about, what subject would you choose? 
Fifty-one choices were listed. Twenty-five or more students chose 


the following: 


31 
69 6. Art (all types).......... 29 
26 


* Miss Hoskins has taught in public and private high schools and is now a teacher 
of English in the Tuley High School, Chicago, Ill. 
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The next four choices having fourteen votes each were railroads, 
music, travel, and drama. 


II. If you could find the kind of book you would like to read, which of 
the following kinds would you like to have it? 

Two hundred and eighty-five students voted for a book giving 
directions as to how to do or make what you want to do or make, 
with drawings and illustrations as magazines do. One hundred and 
eighty-one students voted for a story telling how someone did what 
you would like to do. Ninety-three students voted for a book giving 
straight information in the briefest way as an encyclopedia does. 


III. What is wrong with the books of information you have tried to read? 


No. of 

Criticism 

Criticism 


IV. What is the best book of information you have ever read? 

Listed here by topic are the total number of titles mentioned and 
some of the titles as given by the students. It was difficult in some 
instances to tell whether the title indicated a book or a magazine. 
Few authors were named. 


1. Science—twenty-seven titles: Book of Marvels 
Behind the Doctor Astronomy 
100,000,000 Guinea Pigs 
Electrons 2. History—twenty-four titles: 
Canary Breeding Modern History 
Wonder Book of Chemistry History of Music 


Creative Chemistry History of Painting 
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History of Rome Forest Trails 
Our Country—Past and Present East and West 
3. Sports—twenty-two titles: 6. Art—nine titles: 
Seating The Art Spirit 
Football Sculpt 
Baseball 
Period Arts and Decorations 
ee Understanding the Arts 


4. Aviation—twenty-two titles: 


From the Ground Up 7. Miscellaneous—sixty-nine titles: 


North to the Orient Stamps 
We Daily News Cook Book 
Skybirds Red Bread 
Skyways How To Dress Well 
World Aviation Occupations for Women 
Marionettes 

5. Travel—thirteen titles: New Deal 
Digging in the Southwest Naval Manual 
Discovery Life Saving 
Mother India Popular Science of Fraud 


The students were at a complete loss in finding books on fashions 
and movies in spite of their eager interest (see question 1). There 
were eight titles listed under fashions but none of them could be 
definitely classified as a book. Only four titles were listed for 
movies, all of them the names of magazines. 

One teacher asked the pupils in a class to tell about trying to find 
information. 

John wrote: “If I could have a book printed for me it would be 
about these three closely related subjects: hunting, fishing and 


trapping. .... There are books on these subjects but they are for 
people who have a lot of money which they can spend for expensive 
equipment.” 


Virginia said: “I should like to find a book which would tell the 
experiences of a nurse from the time she went into training until she 
graduated..... One of my ambitions is to be a nurse, that is why 
I am trying so hard to find the book.” 

“T have been trying to find information on boat-building for boys 
for a long time,” confessed Donald. ‘‘Many books are available for 
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adults, but no books are written for us young men. We either have 
to take a very technical book for adults or some kindergarten book 
for children.” 

Joe wants a book about the Navy. “I should like to find a book 
written by a plain sailor with no rank, who has served in the United 
States Navy, .... because then I could tell how he feels toward 
the officers, toward the Army, and toward the Navy itself.” 

Phyllis would like a book on “good horsemanship, and one that 
does not cost a lot of money. Most books written on this subject 
are very expensive, and are hard to understand because the person 
who writes it has known horses all his life and doesn’t seem to under- 
stand that all people don’t know horse language, so to speak.” 

Ann has not yet found a book “on the very interesting subject of 
astronomy ... . written in terms which I can comprehend.” 

To Theda, information on “how a girl should act when trying to 
please a boy” would be interesting. “Oh, I know there are numerous 
books on manners and such, but I have never found one that really 
suited me. Most of them have manners which, if practiced, would 
make one known as too perfect. I would like to know how boys feel 
, about girls smoking and wearing scant clothing.” 

4 George “would like to find a good book on reptiles, insects, and 
‘ early man, as I am interested in all three... .. I have yet to find a 
, book that has information enough to suit me. I have found a lot of 
books on these subjects but none interesting enough to hit the spot.”’ 
i The curious child—and most students are curious—does tire of 
stories. He wants, often, to put his brain to work on hard, cold, 
factual material. To some children story-books will seem silly, be- 
cause—as one pupil expressed it—they tell him nothing he can use. 

It would seem pertinent in view of this evidence, superficial 
though it may appear from one study only, that (1) we urge that 
| simple, clear, and direct material be made available; (2) books of 
information should be listed for use by students; (3) we recognize 
that the story-book may pall, and that new life can be given to the 
; book-report requirements by urging reading for information. 


CONTENT FOR COMPOSITION 
RUTH MARY WEEKS" 


Curriculums are changing because educational philosophy is 
changing along with the general philosophy of the outer world. It 
would be very convenient for educators if life would stay put long 
enough to try out some particular educational program thoroughly, 
to revise it, and then to put it into successful practice in this per- 
fected form. But while we are drafting and testing our program, the 
group for which we prepared it disappears; and we are faced by a 
new generation of pupils coming from a world quite different in 
attitude from the world for whose children we first drafted our pro- 
gram, on whom we practiced this program, and on the basis of whose 
reactions we revised it. This dilemma constitutes at once the tragedy 
and the fascination of teaching. 

The problem is further complicated by the added fact that the 
children themselves also change during the process of education. 
In the first place, they are full of restless activity and shifting in- 
terest. My mother often tells how, when I was a baby, father 
would take me on his lap, smooth down my long baby dress, 
fold the skirt up neatly like a pillow slip, and then expect me to 
remain smoothed and quiet like a doll while he placidly enjoyed 
the delights of parenthood. However, instead of a placid doll, he 
found on his lap an excessively active object which with instan- 
taneous kicks, squirms, bounces, and arm wavings had in a twin- 
kling disarranged the whole setup and demanded an entirely dif- 
ferent parental pattern. I doubt whether any mother or father 
long entertains the idea which seems to possess too many teachers 
that children will docilely follow a preconceived plan. In the second 
place, this child we teach is not only full of action but he devel- 
ops with confusing rapidity. Junior high school and junior college 

* Past president of the National Council of the Teachers of English and editor of the 
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teachers witness the most startling student metamorphoses. Half a 
lifetime spent with high-school Seniors and junior college Freshmen 
has even yet not rendered me immune to the shock of discovering 
that while I start in September to work upon a boy I find myself in 
June with a man upon my hands. Junior high school teachers wit- 
ness a somewhat similar transformation from a playful child to a 
hobbledehoy and incalculable adolescent. We stand in the midst of 
a dissolving panorama. We have to alter our program as the world 
alters, and we have to modify our changed program as the child 
changes. The teacher often feels like the bareback equestrian of the 
old circus days who leaped nimbly from mount to mount as the 
cavalcade of spirited horses pranced around the ring. There is an 
old proverb about not swapping horses in the middle of the stream. 
But curricular horses always have to be swapped in midstream—for 
life never stops sliding under our feet. It seems to me that we have 
today reached one of those points where the old horse is being 
dragged under and we have to swing onto a new mount or go down 
ourselves. 

The whole intellectual temper of society has shifted in the last 
twenty years. The world is moving from analysis to synthesis. 
Atomic physics is yielding to organic physics. Anatomy yields to 
physiology, and pathology is today less interesting than hygiene. 
Behaviorism, which broke the individual up into a bundle of blind 
reactions, is being superseded by the so-called Gestalt psychology— 
the psychology of the whole man, the whole character, the dynamic 
human being. In the field of education, too, the new educational 
psychology considers the child as a living, acting whole, not just as 
a memory in which facts can be implanted, but as a person who 
should live and learn, and learn and live; and educational methods 
are modified so that the child can learn by living and, in turn, apply 
his learning in new experience. In other words, the concept of an 
activity or experience curriculum has been born. Instead of teaching 
detached bits of subject matter, the teacher organizes activities in 
which the whole child can function and in which various English 
skills are parts of a larger life-pattern. Curricular philosophy like- 
wise shifts from atomic to organic. Minutely specialized departmen- 
tal separatism yields to some organization of the entire curriculum 
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which will build from the various subjects of instruction an image 
of the whole of life. For the school as an institution no longer thinks 
of itself as a separate world but as only one room in the house of life 
—and the living-room of the house, too, so far as the child is con- 
cerned! Industry shows exactly the same tendency. The minute 
separatism of industrial specialization and individualism is being 
succeeded by economic planning—whether that of the great private 
corporation, of the trade association, or of the state. Even politics— 
that most primitive and backward organ of our common life—feels 
the temper of the times, and in its blundering, costly, unscientific 
New Deal fashion enunciates the doctrine that life must be lived 
in wholes and not in parts. 

We may not like this new philosophy which we see forming about 
us, but, whether we like it or not, if we expect to make any mark 
upon our time we shall have to work through it. No quicker avenue 
to futility exists than to set one’s self against the time spirit of one’s 
age. The Preface to Current English Usage remarks that, if time 
swept away the present subjunctive, we could no more stop the 
process than King Canute could stop the tide. A few weeks after 
the first publication of the report, a Los Angeles newspaper pro- 
tested that it was the business of teachers, at any rate, to drown 
fighting. Personally I disagree. I have no intention of being futile. 
I intend to throw my force into seeing that the thing which is going 
to happen produces the most possible good or the least possible 
misery! Educationally we are going to swap horses, and I intend 
to ride the new horse. Let me describe it for you. 

First, however, let us look at the sort of teacher who can ride this 
active new curricular mount. He will certainly have to have what 
the cowboys call a “good seat.”” He must bring all the resources of 
a vital and complete personality to bear upon his teaching. For in- 
stance, he must not be afraid to play. The teacher who can enter 
into the spirit of a game does not lose dignity but gains respect by 
doing well a thing which the child enjoys. The teacher must likewise 
promote as often as possible a heartfelt laugh over a genuinely funny 
situation. This will relieve tension and let off steam—including his 
own. This new teacher of ours must also keep his poise and temper 
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in the midst of the tumult of young activity. However, he must 
know how to draw the line between informality and disorder. The 
child longs to master himself and welcomes the firm support of 
discipline. The teacher must also recognize the juvenility of his 
pupils; they are very young and understand adult life very little. 
They would like to be adult, however, and the teacher must not seem 
too superior to them. If the child can be made to feel that he can 
contribute to the class—perhaps better than the teacher—some- 
thing really helpful, he will strain himself to do it. The teacher must 
thus continuously encourage the pupil and give him faith in his pow- 
ers. Most of all, the teacher must make the class feel that he him- 
self is human; and he must be willing to give glimpses into his own 
life and pleasures and to admit that he doesn’t know everything and 
can make mistakes. And he must make individual contacts with 
every pupil—if only by a smile—so that the child may feel a com- 
pleteness in his relationship to the teacher as a human being and 
not just as a teaching machine. Indeed, the teacher must bring his 
whole living personality into the schoolroom if he expects the timid 
young life of the child to expand into warm and complete living 
under his influence. 

In other words, a whole teacher teaching a whole child to live a 
whole life is the new idea. Everything must be fitted into this whole 
and serve its purpose there. Subject matter in itself is valueless; 
only as a part of living can it be valuable. To give it such value is 
the teacher’s function; and he does it by making his classroom the 
scene of living. 

How shall he accomplish this? In two ways: by organizing the 
subject matter of his instruction so that its content will be mean- 
ingful and by presenting this content through a series of activities 
in which every child can take an interested part. 

It has been my lot in the last two years, in looking for a suitable 
text for adoption, to examine a large number of drill pads and other 
such texts designed to teach the fundamentals of grammar, punctua- 
tion, and usage. Many of the books I examined were prepared by 
excellent drillmasters and would, I feel certain, enable students to 
make a splendid showing on those standard tests in grammar and 
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usage which have become the bane of so many good teachers by 
setting up teaching goals quite at variance with the life-needs of 
their pupils. However, as I read through book after book and pad 
after pad and drill exercise after drill exercise, it was borne in upon 
me what a deadly intellectual blank they created for the student. 
Except to learn how to place a certain punctuation mark or locate 
the object of a preposition, there was no possible reason for reading 
the exercises. Every sentence was entirely disconnected from every 
other sentence, and no single sentence contained any idea on which 
a starving young mind could lay hold. Grammar in a vacuum de- 
scribes almost all of them. I recollect one blessed exception in which 
a thread of story ran through the sentences—a life-lime of interest 
in the general vacancy. Yet the story material even in this text had 
merely entertainment value—no real living significance. 

But grammar doesn’t exist in a vacuum anywhere except in a 
textbook on grammar. Grammar is nothing but the structure of 
the sentences in which we express our thoughts. Yet consider an 
exercise from the best junior high school composition text on the 
American market. 

. Nobody had his books with him. 

. Neither James nor Richard has his bicycle here. 

. Both Pauline and Clara took their coats with them. 

. Either of the girls is willing to do her share. 

. Everybody said that he had a good time. 

None of the reporters has written his signature. 

. All of the class finished their assignments. 

. Everyone in the party had finished his lunch. 

. Some of our friends had gone away for their vacations. 
. Each has made his contribution. 


. Whoever has finished may give me his paper. 
. If any one finds an error, he should report it. 


CONAN PW 


O 


What sense of the reality of grammar as a tool for expression can 
a student possibly derive from such a meaningless hodgepodge? And 
after hours and hours and weeks and weeks of such exercises, what is 
the intellectual content of the student’s mind? I paraphrase an 
illustrious English poet: 


What of soul was left, I wonder, 
When the drilling had to stop? 
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No! grammar, punctuation, and usage drill will never function, will 
never seem something to use in daily life, until it is taught in con- 
nection with some ideational content that has a living meaning. 

Now turn to the composition texts. Again the series of detached, 
meaningless assignments—fitting into no pattern, springing from no 
interest, arising from no occasion. From cover to cover of every, 
even most competent, text one sees the desperate struggle of the 
authors to find something for the child to write about in order to 
drill him on the techniques of composition. 

Content—that is what English grammar, usage, and composition 
requires. It is to secure a meaningful content that such schemes 
as that at the University of Chicago High School have been insti- 
tuted, where English composition has been merged with the civics 
course. And the result of the merger is excellent, except that there 
are so many other contents in connection with which one uses 
English that it seems a shame to limit it to one. Is there no middle 
ground between vacuity and absorption? Why should English sub- 
mit to being thus absorbed in any one course. Why not bring the 
world into the English class? Why not plan a series of units dealing 
one after another with all the vital human interests and build up 
around these content centers the requisite grammar, punctuation, 
usage, and composition drills? To mention only one possibility, con- 
sider the topics opened up by that preparation for the new leisure 
which is now being stressed as a major goal of education. In just 
this one direction the English teacher has a unique opportunity both 
to teach English better and to enlarge the minds and interests of his 
students by centering thought, discussion, and drill on one leisure 
interest after another, so that the student can emerge knowing, talk- 
ing, and writing about worth-while things. But such will never be 
the result of a course in 

Yes, John, that is my pencil. 
Open the window, Mary. 
Indeed, it is he. 

We are urged today to stress oral work, especially conversation, 
since mo:: of us work our mouths much more actively than we do 
our pens. But why is it that we need training in conversation? Of 
course, there is the matter of conversational courtesy, and, of course, 
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there are defects in pronunciation and articulation to be overcome. 
But that is not the great American conversational blight. Neither 
is it reluctance to talk among our friends, No, most tongues hang 
pretty loose and shoot off like a hair trigger. The trouble is what 
they shoot. What conversation lacks is content. It is the habit of 
talking significantly on worth-while topics that we need! Yet most 
of the conversation drills I found in textbooks gave a life-situation, to 
be sure, but nothing to fill it with. And we shall not succeed any 
better by turning from written to oral emphasis in teaching unless 
we solve the problem of what to talk about. 

But the most worth-while content for discussion, writing, and drill 
will fail to function unless the student can be led to make use of it 
in some intimate personal fashion. Let me offer a simple illustration 
of how, by selecting worth-while content as the unit core and build- 
ing up around this an activity involving the grammar, usage, punc- 
tuation, and composition skills which one wishes to teach, these 
techniques can be absorbed in some genuine experience pattern. We 
are invariably expected to teach our homeroom students the ele- 
ments of parliamentary law through class organization. Why not 
introduce the topic by some drill exercises on whatever grammar or 
usage problem is current in the course (say the identification and the 
use of pronouns), exercises in which the reasons for and methods of 
organizing a class are described, the qualifications of officers dis- 
cussed, and an organization meeting and election of officers are held 
in parliamentary form by an imaginary class? This will certainly 
stimulate intelligent interest in class organization and motivate all 
sorts of oral and written exercises on the subject, besides giving mod- 
els for speaking, writing, and thinking that are inexorably necessary 
for successful learning. If the drill material suggests profitable group 
and committee activities for the organized class and its officers— 
real activities that enable the child to shoulder class responsibility 
and even teaching routines—but does not work out plans for these 
activities in too much detail, there is opened up a genuine field for 
creative thought, expression, and action—even for those letters 
which we are always being told to teach our students how to write! 
For who wouldn’t want to write a letter to his distant chum about 
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how we organized our class to help teacher teach—especially if we 
had just been elected or appointed to some genuine class job! 

Perhaps some of you will ask where to get the grammar, punctua- 
tion, and composition drills to use in such units. In default of text- 
book material many schools are writing their own. Perhaps some of 
you will say, “Can we get all the necessary techniques into such a 
series of activities?” I reply, “Yes, if you plan the whole year at 
once and use ingenuity.”” You may have to make places for some of 
them, but it can be done because there is no phase of grammar or 
expression which we do not use in discussing every single subject 
about which we talk and write. Perhaps someone will protest that, 
if the content of a grammar or punctuation or spelling drill is too 
meaningful, the content will distract the child’s attention from the 
drill point. I reply that this is exactly what ought to be the case. 
The reason why so much of our drill work fails to function is that 
the pupil does not do it under the same circumstances as when he 
actually writes and speaks. When the child comes to write, he has 
to think of many things at once—of what he wants to say, of how 
to hold his pen and keep his lines straight, of how to spell, punctuate, 
and connect his words grammatically, and of how to frame his sen- 
tences. And he will never be able to do this all at once unless his 
drilling has been done under comparable circumstances. And from 
the point of view of motivation certainly it is very hard to care 
passionately about whether such a string of meaningless sentences as 
I quoted a minute ago are grammatically correct and properly punc- 
tuated! The child will care about correctness only in something 
where the correctness is part of some significant meaning. 

Then, of course, there is the teacher who will say, “But parlia- 
mentary law and class organization is not English!’’—English appar- 
ently being to him something not out of life but out of books! I 
reply that whatever men talk about is English. I remark also, in 
closing, that his sort of a teacher won’t stick very long on the back 
of this new bucking broncho of an experience curriculum. 


LITERATURE IN THE VIRGINIA COURSE 


RICHARD A. MEADE‘ 


The tentative course of study for Grade VIII of Virginia’s public 
schools has continued to cause nation-wide comment since its release 
in 1934. Some consider the Virginia course as utter radicalism in 
educational procedure, while others believe that it is simply a mod- 
ern course which has dared to put into writing those plans long advo- 
cated by professional educators. The Virginia course is admittedly 
in tentative form, and its authors frequently state that they are 
ready to welcome any suggestion which will make of it an instrument 
that will produce the proper results in the classroom. 

From a study of such courses in English as the South Dakota 
course of 1932, the Baltimore City course of 1932, the West Virginia 
course of 1932, the Oakland course of 1932, the New York course of 
1934, and others, the following trends in the teaching of literature 
become most apparent: (1) a functional organization of literary 
materials by content and theme; (2) opportunities for utilizing 
varied patterns of experience; (3) a distinct change to an activity 
base; (4) the use of unit organization; (5) suitability of content to 
maturity of pupils; (6) a movement toward the use of contemporary 
materials; (7) extensive reading programs; and (8) remedial work in 
reading. 

The functional organization of literary materials at the Grade 
VIII level is one of the most easily apparent trends. The New York 
course lists eighteen centers of reading interests, like ‘Personal 
Adventure” or “Encounters with Wild Animals’’; the South Dakota 
course includes units headed the “‘Literature of Citizenship” and the 
“Literature of Adventure,” etc.; the Baltimore City course has 
units entitled “What about a Dog?” and “‘Wanting To Be Some- 
body Else.” Eleven major functions of social life form the back- 
ground for the entire curriculum in Virginia schools, and it is from 
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these that the literature in Grade VIII derives its functional organi- 
zation. 

These major functions of social life form one of the major deter- 
minants of the “scope of work in the core curriculum for Virginia 
public schools,” a chart of which appears on pages 18 and 19 of the 
publication. They are (1) protection and conservation of life, prop- 
erty, and natural resources; (2) production of goods and services and 
distribution of the returns of production; (3) consumption of goods 
and services; (4) communication and transportation of goods and 
people; (5) recreation; (6) expression of aesthetic impulses; (7) ex- 
pression of religious impulses; (8) education; (9) extension of free- 
dom; (10) integration of the individual; and (11) exploration. A 
note is made that the order of this list bears no particular signifi- 
cance. 

The second major determinant of the “scope of work”’ is a set of 
centers of interest, one of which appears for each grade. The center 
for Grade VIII reads ‘Adaptation of Our Living through Nature, 
Social and Mechanical Inventions, and Discoveries.”’ These two 
determinants, a major function of social life and the Grade VIII 
center of interest, are then considered in their relationship to each 
other. In the other grades an aspect growing out of a major function 
of social life will change to fit the corresponding center of interest. 
To illustrate the derivation of an “aspect,” let us suppose that 
“extension of freedom’’ has been selected as the initial major func- 
tion for a course in Grade VIII literature. When this function is 
considered in terms of the center of interest already quoted, the fol- 
lowing question results as the aspect to be answered in Grade VIII: 
“How and why are men denied the freedom which social and me- 
chanical inventions make possibie?”’ 

However, such an aspect is still considered too broad to be used 
for actual teaching purposes, so several leads to units are given. 
Under the aspect we are considering, the following leads appear: 
(1) In what forms and for what reasons has slavery existed? (2) How 
and why do men seek freedom and what have been the means used 
to gain freedom and what are the results of their efforts? and (3) 
What freedom do men have today and how is it abused? Using the 
third lead and interpreting “‘today” in its broadest sense, we find 
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that a literature unit can be organized around the following selec- ) 
tions as basic reading materials: “The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” 
a long poem; “The Man with the Hoe” and ‘Prayers of Steel,” short 
poems; “Riding the Girders,” a newspaper article; and Two against 
the World, a short story. The Virginia course presents a complete 
list of ninety-one selections which may be used under this aspect for 
Grade VIII.2 Thus the functional idea is employed in the teaching 
of literature in Virginia. 

The discussion of the functional approach to literature also shows 
the effect of trying to gain varied patterns of experience through the 
selecting of reading materials with this purpose in mind. Whereas 
the New York course offers eighteen centers of reading interests 
through which pupils are assured reading about all sorts of experi- 
ences, the Virginia course gains the same thing through its scheme 
based on eleven major functions of social life and four different cen- 
ters of interest for the secondary school. In all four years the pupil 
will meet experiences in forty-four entirely different units in litera- 
ture, eleven for each grade. 

Modern courses in literature show a definite change from the old 
subject-matter form of organization to the newer activity base, giv- 
ing the teacher a variety of activities to be used in the attempt to 
gain appreciation as the outcome for literature study. In the Experi- 
ence Curriculum in English, published in 1935 by the National 
Council of Teachers of English, all literature work is looked upon as 
a basis for experience through reading, and types of activities offer- 
ing various patterns of experience are suggested. The Virginia 
course for Grade VIII is composed largely of activities, either to be 
used directly as they appear or to be used as models for other 
activities which individual teachers may create. One hundred and 
fifty-nine of the three hundred and nineteen pages appearing in the 
volume are devoted to lists of activities. These activities are printed 
in groups of related activities along with aims, subject matter, and 
materials for each group. The first activity in a group may be con- 
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sidered as a major activity to which the others are related. A typical 
group of activities is reproduced here: 


Reading for appreciation stories and poems in which man has expressed his 
religious impulses 

Read selections from the Psalms of David to observe how varied emotions may 
be expressed through religious poetry 

Select illustrations to show the way in which people of today express religious 
impulses through music 

List myths or stories to show how people of all lands express their love for 
the gods through literature 

Read poems to discover the intellectual and emotional viewpoint of the writer 
toward God and through the elements of the Deity in Nature 

Read aloud The Chambered Nautilus by Holmes and Gradatim by Josiah 
Gilbert Holland. Point out and compare the main ideas conveyed 

List from the J/liad and the Odyssey instances in which the characters are 
influenced by religious superstitions. Discover in Vergil’s Aeneid similar ex- 
amples 

Become acquainted with and give in a summary sentence the thought of 
poems such as Abou Ben Adhem, by Hunt; Thanatopsis, by Bryant; Elegy 
Written in a Country Churchyard, by Gray; In Harbor, by Hayne; and Footsteps 
of Angels, by Longfellow. 

Discuss the character of Joan of Arc and give her testimony concerning the 
“Voice” as related in her biography. Show how religious feeling affected the 
history of France 

Read poems which seek to express man’s relationship to Divinity. Examples 
of this type of poetry are God, You Have Been Good to Me, by Charles Wherton 
Stork; God and J, Little Gray Songs from St. Joseph; Child, by Carl Sandburg. 

Compare The Burial of Moses, by Cecil Frances Alexander, with the account 
found in the thirty-fourth chapter of Deuteronomy 


This list of activities is an outgrowth of the lead to a unit of work, 
“How has man in the past manifested his religious impulses through 
expression in the dance, the drama, literature, art, and music?” In 
turn, this lead grew out of an aspect of the eighth-grade center of 
interest (“How does man manifest his religious impulses through 
social inventions?”), this aspect having resulted from a considera- 
tion of the center of interest in terms of the major function of social 
life, ‘Expression of Religious Impulses.” 

According to the definition given in the Virginia course, “‘a unit 
of work is a series of related activities engaged in by children in order 
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to realize a dominating purpose or interest which is compatible with 
the aims of education.” Therefore, the activities published in the 
Virginia course of study are already organized in unit formation, 
since they are printed in groups of related activities. 

Literature courses recently constructed call for content which is 
suitable for classroom use because it has been selected with the 
maturity of the pupils in mind and which includes an increasing 
amount of contemporary materials. In 1935, one year after the first 
edition of the course of study for Grade VIII had appeared, the 
Virginia State Board of Education released a bulletin of one hun- 
dred and eighty-four pages of reading lists. The selections sug- 
gested are classified according to both grades and major functions 
of social life. It is this bulletin which best shows the attempt made 
to suit literature to the maturity of pupils at certain grade levels. 
Naturally, classroom experimentation must show whether these as- 
signments are valid ones. 

A glance at these reading lists will show the extent to which con- 
temporary materials are included. A random selection of ten con- 
temporary titles made from the whole book runs as follows: Mase- 
field, A Ballad of John Silver; Galsworthy, The Little Man; Bishop, 
Operating a Modern Submarine; Glasgow, The Battleground; Phillips, 
Skin Deep; Lawes, Twenty Thousand Years at Sing Sing; Ritten- 
house, My Wage; Buck, The Good Earth; Beebe, Jungle Days; and | 
Sandburg, selected poems from Early Moon and Smoke and Steel. 

Analysis of courses of study as well as general belief indicates that 
extensive reading has now become an established practice, whether 
such reading be used as the entire literature course or whether it be 
used as a part of a unit possessing core material for the class as a 
whole. Through the bulletin already mentioned the Virginia curri- 
culum-makers have provided ample suggestive materials for an ex- 
tensive reading program. There appears in the bulletin a total num- 
ber of 2,475 classified readings in English. The range in regard to 
grades is from 184 selections for Grade XI to 924 for Grade X. Also, 
there are as many as 436 selections listed for one aspect in one grade, 
this number appearing under “Integration of the Individual” in 
Grade X. 
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Finally, modern courses emphasize the necessity for definite meas- 
ures concerning remedial instruction in reading. The New York 
course, the South Dakota course, and the Baltimore City course are 
all clear on this point. The Virginia curriculum includes a point of 
view for language-arts teaching, six pages in length, two pages of 
which are devoted to a discussion of “reading for development of 
skills and techniques,” while a list of definite reading abilities is also 
given. The following sentences from this discussion seem of especial 
significance: 

In correcting deficiencies in the mechanics of reading the modern trend seems 
to be toward the use of remedial measures with individuals and small groups 
rather than through specific courses. ... . Reading skills and techniques should 
be developed in connection with the life situations in which the pupil will habitu- 
ally use them. The teaching procedure should include: (a) diagnosis of reading 
ability to determine the skills needing to be taught; (5) the teaching of the skills 
needed; (c) utilization of individualized programs of reading; and (d) in and out 
of class conferences with pupils. 


The Tentative Course of Study for the Core Curriculum of Virginia 
Secondary Schools is in these major respects, therefore, in accord 
with the prevailing trends for Grade VIII courses in literature. 


THE AIMS OF UNIFIED ENGLISH 


WALDO L. OSMOND" 


If we are to redefine our goals of teaching under a plan that uses 
the findings of modern research, we should understand clearly what 
a plan of unified English is. Enemies of the plan say it is a leap in the 
dark. Its friends declare that it fits the child to meet a changing 
world. What, then, are the salient features of a unified English 
plan? 

First, unified English involves a radical shift of emphasis. The 
goal is the development of integrated pupil personalities rather than 
fragmental personalities. Subject matter, detached, and mastered 
for its own sake, is rank heresy under a unified plan. 


* Chairman of the English department at Salt Lake High School East, and at pres- 
ent on leave of absence at Stanford University as a graduate student. 
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Second, a plan of unified English seeks to substitute interest for 
pressures. It seeks for creative activity on the part of the child rather 
than pupil receptivity. The individual lives while he learns. His 
educational motor is not idling. The activity on the part of the 
teacher makes him want to learn. The teacher does not ask a pupil 
to participate in a learning experience just because it is in a book. 
The pupil sees meaning and significance in the experience before he 
attempts the study of it or the achievement of it. 

Third, unified English rejects mere subject-matter coverage with 
vague goals, and substitutes therefor the study of life-problems, care- 
fully chosen as to student interest and grade level. Rather than mas- 
tery, understanding of life-situations is the goal. The understanding 
is sought through a study of, and participation in, meaningful mate- 
rials centered around a life-problem. An understanding of life-prob- 
lems is held to be of higher moment than the mastery of subject mat- 
ter detached from the precise life-situations which boys and girls of 
our social order must face. 

A plan of unified English is part of the greater movement for hu- 
manizing education. It seeks to close the gap between the teacher 
assignment and pupil interest and motive. It seeks to abandon the 
external formalities of education and to ascertain pupils’ interests 
and needs, and serve them. 

The grammar content of the course should grow out of pupils’ 
needs discovered through their oral and written expressions. Gram- 
mar instruction of this kind need not and should not be haphazard or 
incidental. Investigations show a tendency for certain language 
difficulties and problems to be characteristic of pupil age levels; the 
results afford some guidance in planning and organizing a grammar 
program. 

Briefly, then, unified English does not treat literature, composi- 
tion, and grammar as detached and separate subjects for study—in- 
deed none of these collectively or severally is the aim. The aim is 
the awakening of the understanding of the individual pupils, and, 
through great literature, correct composition, and modern usage, the 
developing of his individual abilities and tendencies into a well-inte- 
grated personality. 


\ 
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But what is a concrete example of how unified English operates in 
a school? I should like to submit a unified English project carried 
on in the Palo Alto High School. These students gave a demonstra- 
tion in a class in education at Stanford University, and everywhere 
were heard such remarks as these: ‘“‘Have you ever seen such assur- 
ance, such poise?” ‘Those children are enjoying this demonstra- 
tion.” “How on earth did they write such splendid compositions?”’ 
The answer to all these questions was simply that the pupils had a 
goal in their English work that was significant and important in their 
lives. The nature of this unified English project was as follows: 

The unit began with a study of a selection of literature. A certain 
carefully chosen biography, interesting to pupils, pupil-centered, and 
not too advanced for the age level, had been the subject of study. 
The instructor then proposed that all the class members should con- 
tribute some interesting episode from their own lives. He further 
outlined the plan by proposing that each composition which the 
class deemed worthy should be put in a classbook of creative writ- 
ings. After the material was assembled it was made artistic and at- 
tractive by those students in the class who were in the art depart- 
ment or else by friends of these students who could make the book 
one artistic whole. Students were invited to bring kodak pictures or 
sketches which could illustrate the classbook that contained these 
selected compositions. Literature and composition were unified. 
The students were delighted because it was a life-experience which 
meant a great deal to them. But where does grammar come in? 
How may grammar be unified with literature and composition? 
There was no need for using pressure methods to get students inter- 
ested in grammar. They solicited help—they did not want their 
writings to go into the classbook with the blemishes of misspelling, 
faulty grammar, and anything which would mar or discredit their 
efforts. They asked for grammar—even demanded it—but what 
kind of grammar? Formal grammar? Rather they wanted help in a 
current, immediate life-situation. Their interest in their task was 
tremendous. The classbook of creative writings when finished and 
neatly bound was a thing of beauty. Each student had a copy. It 
was a memory book of his high-school work in English and bore the 
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stamp of his individual personality. The pupils were indeed proud 
when the class would accept their compositions and they took pride 
and meticulous care to see to it that their themes that would go in the 
classbook of creative writings would be worthy in every respect. 
Poetry, essay, and episodes in their lives’ history made up this book 
of writings that were not accomplished in any perfunctory manner to 
be handed in at the end of the week, “‘or else you fail.” The composi- 
tions themselves bore the unmistakable stamp of enthusiastic effort, 
pride of workmanship, accuracy of spelling—in short, the goals we 
most fondly hope for but often try to achieve through compulsion. 

Course-of-study builders are endeavoring to close the gap be- 
tween traditional teaching and the demonstrable facts revealed by 
modern investigation. There can be no fundamental reason why our 
methods in teaching of English should lag far behind the findings of 
reliable research. 


ROUND TABLE 


THE CLASS SINGS 


“Tf lyrics are written to be sung, as some of them so apparently are, 
why don’t we sing these poems instead of reading them?” asked one of the 
girls in an English literature class which had been reading and hearing 
read a number of lyric poems. The members of the class who were par- 
ticularly interested in music immediately responded to the idea. Some, 
however, were dubious concerning the possibility. Singing anything print- 
ed in a textbook seemed to them entirely too gay and frivolous a pro- 
ceeding even to consider. 

After recalling songs by famous poets that the pupils themselves had 
sung or had heard sung, the class decided it was not an impossible sug- 
gestion. “But,” queried one skeptic of the teacher, “‘will you let us break 
out in song during a recitation period?” 

The teacher had worked for some time in the hope that just such a 
situation would arise. She therefore readily gave her consent for the 
pupils to sing in class any songs they might find written by the English 
authors whom they were studying. One period could be used entirely 
for singing provided that the class find the songs, arrange for any accom- 
paniment necessary, practice any solo or ensemble numbers they chose, 
and plan some numbers to be sung by the entire group. 

These provisions seemed quite superfluous to several of the boys who 
were sure that “Auld Lang Syne” and ‘“‘Crossing the Bar” would consti- 
tute the entire number of songs available. Nevertheless, the majority de- 
termined to find as many songs as possible. The books used for school 
and community singing, the boys’ chorus books, the glee-club music, and 
even church hymnals were checked carefully for names of any famous 
English authors." 

When the reports were made and the class list was compiled, it was 
evident that all the songs could not be used even though the original idea 
of one singing period be extended. The choice of songs and their singers 


* Walter H. Aiken, Part Songs for Mixed Voices (American Book Co.); Twice 55 
Community Songs for Male Voices (C. C. Birchard & Co.); Charles H. Levermore, 
The Abridged Academy Song-Book (Ginn & Co.); and the Golden Book of Favorite Songs. 
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was left to a committee who also planned several non-musical numbers to 
prevent any possibility of an overdose of lyrics. For as yet not all these 
adolescents had fallen under the charm of the lyric, even though they had 
been alert and active in investigating and collecting. 

When the actual singing took place even the most lackluster and non- 
poetry-loving pupils enjoyed it. The class as a whole seemed to like best 
a boys’ quartet number, “Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes”; a girls’ 
trio, “By Bendemeer’s Stream’’; and the entire group’s singing of ‘Maid 
of Athens.”’ The class also appreciated the attempt, at least, of a mixed 
quartet to sing ““To a Skylark.” 

Besides the deeper appreciation and enjoyment of the lyric which the 
pupils gained by the experience, they also gained some realization of the 
wealth about them in songs written by famous poets and a comprehension 
of the fact that these poems are not material of the dead and gone past but 
are a living part of our modern life. 

Although this high school is small and its resources limited, the com- 
mittee had the following list from which to choose: 


JosEPH ADDISON 


ROBERT BuRNsS 
| Academy Song-Book 
“The H. and M. Choral Collection,”’ No. 2: 
Choruses for Treble Voices 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton.................... Golden Book of Favorite Songs 
My Heart’s in the Highlands................. Golden Book of Favorite Songs 
Oh, Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast.... ........ Golden Book of Favorite Songs 
Scots Wha Hae wi’ Wallace Bled......................4 Academy Song-Book 
Lorp Byron 
THOMAS DEKKER 
Golden Slumbers Kiss Your Eyes...................... Academy Song-Book 
BEN JONSON 
Drink to Me Only with Thine Twice 55 Community Songs for Male Voices 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs 
Part Songs for Mixed Voices 
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RuDYARD KIPLING 


The Gypsy Trail......... Music by Top B. Gattoway (Theodore Presser Co.) 
On the Road to Mandalay..... Music by OLEy Speaks (Theodore Presser Co.) 


CHARLES KINGSLEY 


When All the World Is Young......................... Academy Song-Book 
THomas Moore 


Believe Me if All Those Endearing Young Charms 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


By Bendemeer’s Stream........... “The H. & M. Choral Collection,’’ No. 2: 
Choruses for Treble Voices 
Oft in the Stilly Night........... Twice 55 Community Songs for Male Voices 
The Harp That Once through Tara’s Halls... . .Golden Book of Favorite Songs 
The Last Rese of Summer............00...... Golden Book of Favorite Songs 
The Minstrel Boy........... Irish air—harmonized by GRANVILLE BANTOCH 
Academy Song-Book 
Those Evening Bells....................... Paws 


Joun HENRY NEWMAN 


Golden Book of Favorite Songs 
Lead, Kindly Light............ Twice 55 Community Songs for Male Voices 
Academy Song-Book 
ALEXANDER POPE 
CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI 
er re Twice 55 Community Songs for Male Voices 
Str WALTER ScoTT 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs 
Part Songs for Mixed Voices 
{ Twice 55 Community Songs for Male Voices 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
Hold Thy Peace [Catch].......... Twice 55 Community Songs for Male Voices 
Song of the Pedlar............ Music by C. LEE Wittrams (H. W. Gray Co.) 


Twice 55 Community Songs for Male Voices 
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Percy ByssHE SHELLEY 
Part Songs for Mixed Voices 
RosBeErt Louis STEVENSON 
“The H. & M. Choral Collection,’ No. 2: 
Choruses for Treble Voices 
The Stormy Evening............. Twice 55 Community Songs for Male Voices 
ALFRED TENNYSON 
Part Songs for Mixed Voices 
Home They Brought Her Warrior...................... Academy Song-Book 


Twice 55 Community Songs for Male Voices 
Academy Song-Book 


Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


RutH SPEICHER 
HOLGATE, OHIO 


MOTIVATED ENGLISH! 


If H. L. Mencken is correct in his assertion that three-fourths of all the 
world’s mail is written in English, that English is used in printing more 
than half the world’s newspapers, that it is the language of three-fifths of 
the world’s radio stations, that it is the common language of all the great 
ports, and that it is making inroads upon French as the language of diplo- 
macy and upon German as the language of science, we may conclude that 
the study of English is a useful undertaking and that we ought to be able 
to attach the same pragmatic significance to it that we do to the study of 
mathematics, commerce, or science. The work in English to be worth the 
time and energy spent on it should be motivated by a close relation to con- 
tent situations in other departments. 

One of the earliest innovations in the English program in Albany was 
the segregation of about fifty boys in their junior and senior years in high 
school for special work in debating theory and interscholastic debate. It 
was out of them that the first and only national honor society in debate for 
secondary-school students was formed. Since then special classes in crea- 
tive writing in which the short story was featured have been organized. 

The so-called ‘Albany plan” calls for a very definite program of work 
and for the expansion of such opportunities as these: Students are placed 
on three levels and a demand is created for “outlet courses” as a means 
for giving to low-level pupils something interesting and profitable. Courses 
in journalism and dramatics are also added for the slower learners. 


t A summary of Mr. Carter’s address at the convention of the National Council of 
Teachers of English held at Boston, November 26-28, 1936. 
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After some experimentation it was decided to make the ninth year the 
exploratory year, but the difficulty of articulating the junior and senior 
high school work finally brought about the postponement of the explora- 
tory year to the tenth year, when the students are given the opportunity 
to taste of the work in creative writing, debate, drama, and journalism 
and to select which ones, if any, of the four courses they will enrol in for 
the next two years. 

The course in which I take unusual pride, because I think it has the 
most definite vocational aspect, is one we call “‘secretarial.’”’ All students 
enrolled in stenography who look forward to secretarial work as a career 
are entered in this class. For three years the students in this class study 
the fundamentals of spelling, punctuation, capitalization, sentence struc- 
ture, and sentence sense, with frequent rigid testing, as well as the voca- 
tional literature and special talks by business and social secretaries. The 
students enrolled in the motivated work continue consistently to be the 
best scholars, and the colleges find them well-trained assets in debate 
courses, publication offices, dramatics, and in special classes in creative 
work. The varieties of motivated work will increase as time goes on. The 
present plan is to introduce various courses in public speaking, a course 
in radio English, and another relating to the photoplay. 

Ray Cecit CARTER 


SUPERVISOR OF ENGLISH 
ALBANY, NEw YORK 


THE MOTION PICTURE AS A MEDIUM OF 
CLASS INSTRUCTION 


“Let’s make a movie,” begged my first-year English class when told 
our next book was to be David Copperfield. Welcoming variety in study 
procedure, the class voted its approval. A technical committee was chosen 
to find out the cost and kinds of film and the number of feet needed per 
minute of action. Three pupils had cameras available, and one offered 
three hundred feet of film “all her very own!” We decided to limit our 
action to this three hundred feet. Later this film was discovered to be 
eight millimeters and the camera, sixteen millimeters, so the student body 
purchased three hundred feet for us. The class read the book rapidly, dis- 
cussing the characters, costumes, settings, and properties as they read. 
Committees were formed and began to collect data. The class listed 
twenty-five important scenes. Too many! So they learned the necessity 
of adapting a book to suit the screen. Nine original scenes were planned, 
carrying the spirit of the book. For instance, the biting episode was placed 
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at the grave of David’s mother, when the stepfather insisted that David 
stop grieving and leave at once. 

Members of the class wrote each episode. These contributions were 
criticized, discussed, and re-written until the script committee was satis- 
fied. This was done also for dialogue and for action. The “sets” were 
planned by the art committee. The costume committee did research in 
the library, borrowed M.G.M.’s original costume “stills,” ransacked 
trunks, and the high-school costume shelves. Eventually the wardrobe 
was assembled. A few caps, collars, and aprons had to be made, and 
trousers tightened. 

A trip to a local matinée to see the commercial David Copperfield was 
preceded and followed by a discussion of motion-picture terms and 
technique. Thus a step toward intelligent appreciation of the motion 
picture was taken. The class at once realized that their “Scenes from 
David Copperfield” must be simple, as the extra time and expense in 
camera devices would not be justified. 

Tryouts were held before the class, a student “director” being in charge 
of each scene and one “‘director’’ supervising all. A fourteen-year-old let 
his hair grow five weeks to look like David! One rehearsal group worked 
in front of the room, one in the rear, and two outside on the lawn. The 
invitation and program committees were busy also. Every child wrote a 
letter in good form to his parents explaining the project. Titles were writ- 
ten and filmed—one hundred feet of them because the boys were so afraid 
the titles would run too fast! Thirty feet would have been sufficient. All 
the scenes were taken out of doors, on the lawn, or in the patio. This 
obviated the trouble and expense of lights. Some “flats” made an “‘in- 
terior’ of the patio. All the camera work was done during the hour class 
period except one noon spent in the patio. 

The completed film was shown to two hundred parents on “Open 
House Night” and to the school assembly. The scenes reflected the spon- 
taneity and joy of the pupils. The pupils portrayed a fine appreciation 
of the characters, acting with complete naturalness and freedom. I have 
directed no class study of David Copperfield in which a comparable knowl- 
edge of the story was developed, nor a similar amount of thoughtful writ- 
ten work done. But the real value lay in the pupils’ growth in co-opera- 
tion, self-confidence, independence, imagination, and ability to manage 
groups. Greatest value of all lay in their realization they had worked to- 
gether successfully to create an artistic expression which brought pleasure 
to others as well as to themselves. 

The use of the amateur motion picture as a means of creative art is 
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fully established. This is a visual age. We need to realize the opportuni- 
ties for camera work in our schools and to take full advantage of these 
opportunities. Ten minutes of screen action can depict more than an 
hour of reports or a volume of notebook work. The impressions left are 
more vivid, the process more enjoyable. Camera art can be shared in a 
way notebooks cannot. 

Scenes from David Copperfield satisfied the three requirements of an 
instructional motion picture: (1) it provided opportunities for research 
and creative effort; (2) it produced a summarization that pupils and 
parents could see and appreciate; and (3) it gave a film that might be 
shown to other teachers illustrative of experimental class procedure. 


Louise G. WHITEHEAD 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


INTERPRETING SHAKESPEARE TO YOUTH 


“Few English-speaking schoolchildren get much fun out of the come- 
dies of William Shakespeare. ... . And for many and many an adult the 
Bard still remains a bore.” If this comment in a recent issue of Time? is 
true—and most of us would have to agree that it is—the English teacher 
must take the blame, for in her classes the majority make their only read- 
ing contact with Shakespeare. I should like to present here a plan for 
teaching one of his plays—The Merchant of Venice—which has with us 
proved successful in securing enjoyment, familiarity, and understanding. 

In it I have discarded two principles I once thought of prime impor- 
tance. One was that suspense as to the play’s outcome helps keep up the 
interest. The other was that the class should at least make an attempt to 
understand every line of the play. So set down, it is evident that the two 
ideas would contradict one another in application. One can hardly pre- 
serve the suspense when she tries for understanding. The one requires 
speed; the other, deliberation. But even if they were not thus at variance, 
I would still reject them. The discussion which follows will, I believe, 
show why. 

To begin the work on The Merchant of Venice I sketched for the class the 
development of the drama in England. With pictures and a model of the 
Globe Theatre to assist me, I tried to give them some conception of life in 
the Elizabethan period and of Shakespeare’s part in it. 

I told them that Shakespeare was an actor who wrote not for publica- 
tion but for the stage; that since we were going to read his The Merchant 


* Theatre, October 14, 1935. 
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of Venice, we should treat it as a play—perhaps dramatize it for some 
other class or for their parents. This suggestion was received with much 
enthusiasm. So from this time on we followed the actual pattern of pro- 
ducing a play as closely as the demands of the classroom would permit. 

For the customary “‘first reading” of the play I read the class the story 
from Lamb, making some additions so as to include all characters. Fol- 
lowing this a discussion insured everyone’s understanding the progress of 
the action and the part each character played in it. 

“Of course,’’ I said, ‘‘the play as it stands is too long for a classroom 
performance. For our production we must shorten it by cutting out some 
of the lines. Later you may wish to read the play in its entirety.” 

Now I think it better by far to have half of the lines read with interest 
than to have the whole of them pored over grudgingly. Consequently I 
cut as many lines as possible without disrupting the rhythm or the action, 
trying especially to eliminate those which would require excessive study 
for understanding. 

Some translation of Shakespeare into our way of expressing things 
must be made with beginners. Therefore I said: “Naturally, people who 
lived more than three hundred years ago would not speak in the same 
manner as we do now. But they would have the same feelings as we and 
think as we do. Let me show you this by putting some of the lines into 
our modern language.”’ And as they followed the lines, I put them into 
their own vernacular. They were immediately interested. Later I let the 
children themselves do this, continuing as long as this type of activity 
proved stimulating and effective in getting understanding pleasantly. 
When interest began to lag, and when the comment came from one stu- 
dent that Shakespeare could express the thought much better than she, I 
considered it an opportune time to suggest that I read the next act as 
Shakespeare wrote it. I was sure now that they could understand most of 
it. However, if I read something that was not clear, whoever did not 
understand was to raise his hand. Then, if possible, someone in class 
should try to explain the difficult passage. As a result, it was the student 
who was asking of his classmates, ‘““What does Shakespeare mean 
by ....,’’ not the teacher. I read ‘‘with expression” and the necessary 
interruptions were few. 

When I had finished the act I said: ‘Perhaps you’d like to try reading 
the lines. Again we’ll have those who can’t understand raise their hands. 
See if you can read your part so clearly and so naturally that no one will 
fail to get the thought.” After the parts assigned were studied and prac- 
ticed, the act was read in class. 
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“Now,” I said, “it’s time to decide what part you are going to take. 
When we’ve talked over the characters, you may put down on a slip the 
names of two or three you think you can best portray.” This being done, 
parts in Act V were assigned in accordance with their wishes. These they 
were to prepare for the tryouts. Before they began to study, I pointed out 
all the passages that might prove difficult, and the class worked out the 
meaning of these together. 

After this act was read, I made out the cast. The longer réles were 
broken up. Thus, one girl was Portia in the first three acts; another in the 
last two. If this change was disconcerting to the audience later, it was not 
evident. The important consideration, anyway, was not the quality of 
the performance but the benefit to the student. For that reason it was 
advisable that no player find his lines burdensome in length and that all 
have parts of approximately the same importance. 

We next read through the whole play again, the class acting as coach 
and frequently suggesting better ways of interpreting lines. As soon as 
possible after this reading the lines were memorized. Similar rehearsals 
filled the class periods for some time. When it seemed that the repetition 
was becoming tiresome we stopped, and a time was appointed for the 
dress rehearsal and the final performance. 

There was no attempt to make this a polished performance. The cos- 
tumes, gathered from every source, were makeshift, but served their pur- 
pose in suggesting another period of time. The stage was one end of the 
classroom, and the imagination, as in Shakespeare’s day, did its full share 
of work. Lines were forgotten; mistakes were made. Nevertheless, the 
production was a success. The students read their parts with an earnest 
and often successful attempt to portray faithfully the characters in the 
play. The audience was well entertained. The teacher was more than sat- 
isfied with the results, for the class had for the most part thoroughly en- 
joyed this study of The Merchant of Venice. Moreover, the play, in its fre- 
quent repetition, had become pleasantly familiar. The characters had 
come alive; the lines had moved the audience and players, or amused 
them, as the case might be; stirring scenes had fulfilled their promise. 
Shakespeare had been experienced as he should be—as drama. 

This account of a rather lengthy period of study is bare of all details. 
But I hope it shows, nevertheless, the possibilities of the plan as a method 
of getting students to read Shakespeare with all diligence and find 


him “fun.” 
MARGUERITE MALM 


TRAINING SCHOOL OF STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
DvuLutH, MINNESOTA 
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READING—A PENNY A DAY 


“T don’t like to read that stuff; why don’t you have something that’s 
fun to read?” As I looked at the meager case of dry fiction, I didn’t blame 
the Freshman. The books ranged from a bedraggled copy of Freckles to 
War and Peace in two volumes. 

The school library and I met one hot August day when the superin- 
tendent unlocked a door and said, “There it is.” On the floor, heaped in 
the window ledges, piled on the tables—there it was, indeed. Fifteen 
hundred more miscellaneous volumes were never assembled. At the end 
of the day the books were arranged on their shelves, and we’ve struggled 
along together ever since. Once I had it all catalogued—in a neat little 
catalogue that no one used because everyone knew where all the books 
were, and anyone could tell what they were about. Someone stole the 
catalogue—why, I can’t imagine, but they did. So now I direct my efforts 
to getting more books instead of more book cards. 

Our supply of fiction was so limited that borrowing from the county 
library started at once. I used to go over to the county seat and raid the 
Carnegie library, but it would have taken a truck to haul home what we > 
needed, so I had to content myself with reference material for high-school 
classes. 

Buy books? It’s a lovely idea, but our library money had a way of get- | 
ting lost in the textbook fund or in new reference books or dictionaries. 

I gave dances to raise money for books and managed to get to town with 
the money clutched in my hand in time for a book sale. The American 
Library Association lists went glimmering, and I came home with books 
by Richard Haliburton, Remarque, and a few other authors students had 
mentioned longingly. 

Library dances can be given only so often, and, in the winter, book 
transportation to and from the county library was too much for my sal- 
ary. Borrowing from private libraries seemed to be a good idea until I | 
paid a series of social calls to look over the situation. The one good-sized 
library I found was a surprise. There was plenty of it—all with paper | 
covers intact. I have a way of browsing in other people’s book shelves, 


and the atmosphere grew very chilly when I hauled out all those unex- 
purgated editions of erotica. 
While I was looking for books, I was trying to decide just what books 
would be best to have. The classical novels would be lost for years unless 
there were some way of building up sufficient reading among my students . 
to make them appreciate better authors. Zane Grey is an old question { 
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in every English room. I tell my students, “Read all of him you can find, 
just as fast as you can. When you have finished reading him, think it all 
over and then decide what you want to read next.’”’ I am always inter- 
ested in their decision, and when they tell me that they have read a book, 
I make it a point to read the same book and discuss it with them. I want 
them to feel that the library isn’t my private property and that their 
opinions of books are, for conversational purposes, every bit as important 
as mine. Examinations are different. 

One Christmas many of the students received books as gifts. My habit 
of reading the books I heard them mention finally found me with a dozen 
or more of their books at my apartment. It was then I had the idea— 
why not start a lending library with their books? If we didn’t draw very 
good authors, at least we would help them to get Zane Grey, The Five 
Little Peppers, Anne of Green Gables, et al., off their chests. 

We started out with what the more venturesome would bring in and 
a bunch of penny banks a grocery store gave us. Everyone who brought 
in a book had to make his own loan card and shelf card. The price was 
one cent a day, except on the most popular, on which it went up to five 
cents a day. The biggest demand was for the five-cent books—a set of 
Tarzan and some of Van Dine’s stuff. Shameful, isn’t it—the school fos- 
tering such reading? But I thought it better than fostering no reading. 
And as these books were read quickly, the better material brought in was 
devoured just as avidly. 

One boy who brought in books wanted to sell or trade his, so I asked 
him to price them. As they were old, although in pretty good condition, 
he offered them for twenty-five cents. Then I announced that the policy 
had changed—the school library collected one out of every ten cents col- 
lected and had an option on all books offered for sale. I managed to buy 
about six of the books offered for sale, and they were books from the 
library lists sent out by the state. 

The results of this experiment were heartening. First, there was a tre- 
mendous amount of reading done. Second, as the student managed to 
satiate his taste for cheaper popular fiction, he went on to better materia] 
with real relish. Third, the school library profited. Fourth, the students 
learned to like books and to think of owning them in their own collections. 
There was a great deal of swapping outside the school and a tremendous 
turnover in all the juvenile fiction in town. A development which I had 
not expected was that six of my Seniors joined the Book of the Month 
Club, after one astute fellow figured out that he could get back his pur- 
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chase price by rentals, so that we have managed to add some very good 
stuff to our circulating list, while I have already closed on options for 
several of them. As soon as I have collected the money, I shall buy them 
and put them on the general circulating shelf of school-owned fiction. 

Our high school numbers about ninety students. The daily ‘“‘take’’ for 
the circulating library is around fifty cents. We have a way of getting 
new books, and an eager group of readers await them. Although there is 
absolutely no tie-up between book reports and the books which cost a 
penny a day, I found that general reading, as recorded on student-kept 
records has increased in every case. 

ELIzABETH A. MCKENZIE 


UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 
MISSOULA, MONTANA 


JULIUS CAESAR AND THE MOVIES 


Perhaps I am prejudiced in favor of the motion-picture-appreciation 
programs that are being used in English classes. I feel sure that I am 
justified, even though I have often objected inwardly to many of the 
things thrust into the English department at the expense of crowding the 
regular work. We are hearing and reading so many theories advocating 
the necessity of correlating our literature and composition with the life 
about us so that pupils will be better equipped to “go out into the world”’ 
that movie appreciation fits a small place, at least, in that preparation. 

When I first read the excellent material in our school library on this 
subject, I knew that a chance for novelty, especially in home-work assign- 
ments, was forthcoming. From the beginning of our study of the screen 
plays nothing that was assigned to do outside of class was placed in the 
category of home work, although even the rabid objectors to this part of 
our school life spent much more than an hour preparing plans for scenarios 
or selecting stars to fill various réles. Movie attendance may have been 
used as an “‘assignment”’ in getting permission from careful parents, in 
spite of my insistence that this was not compulsory. (Imagine the teach- 
er’s having to insist that pupils are not required to do the things she 
suggests!) 

Actually the conducting of the class was a serious matter. We wanted 
tangible results—things that would show us that the boys and girls were 
gaining definite information that they could use for their own pleasure 
and for an improvement in their selection of movies. 


‘ 
‘ 
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Our discussion covered many of the points that our material suggested. 
Direction and photography, plots and settings, moral standards and 
literary values of certain productions were compared. The screen possi- 
bilities of some of the classics studied in the classroom were investigated, 
and prospective casts for Silas Marner, A Tale of Two Cities, Ivanhoe, 
and The Merchant of Venice were developed. The number of “‘proposed”’ 
screen productions was surprising, for some of the books had been read 
by students more than a year before. One boy suggested the remaking of 
Silas Marner by having William Dane enter the darkened room where 
Silas is staying up with the deacon, kill the latter, and escape with the 
money. In spite of the opposition to adding a murder to the story, he 
convinced several classmates that this act would not hurt the rest of the 
story and that it would furnish material for some “colossal” previews. 

Several girls thought the Portia-Bassanio romance in The Merchant of 
Venice could never be anything but silly; some less literal ones devised a 
rather elaborate plan to make Portia’s casket-choice of a husband seem 
more logical and more dramatic. They would have placards posted in the 
public places in the surrounding towns and cities where men would gather 
and shout the news in the street; runners would inform the distant princes, 
such as Morocco and Arragon, of their chance to win the wealthy heiress. 
The assembling of these suitors could be linked with Antonio’s financial 
problem by having sea “shots” where ships, heavily laden with gifts for 
Portia, could pass the merchant’s argosies on wind-swept waters. The 
boys proposed the staging of a big spectacle, a Venetian masquerade, on 
the night of Jessica’s elopement. Oddly enough, they decided to dispense 
with the ring episode at the end of the play. 

Novels that had been read for book reviews were discussed in a similar 
fashion, but our time was limited and we had to get back to the required 
routine. Julius Caesar was next on our program, and it was with the 
proverbial “fear and trembling” that I distributed the texts. It would be 
an anticlimax, indeed, if all the enthusiasm dropped when this play was 
introduced. The results of our movie-appreciation study were to be tested 
for stability, for here was an immediate opportunity to apply the very 
same principles of judging drama that we had emphasized. Never before 
have I been so eager for Shakespeare to “‘go over” with my class. 

We finished reading the play and had occasionally mentioned scenes 
as prospective movies and had made comparisons in dramatic technique 
and characterizations with those in motion pictures. Without any planned 
discussion or work on the play in collaboration with the movie-apprecia- 
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tion program, the assignment for comparative charts of the plot of Julius 
Caesar with that of one particular screen play of their own choice was 
made. The diagram form was used to show the rise and fall of interest, 
and the movie for the comparison was selected to show a similiarity in this 
even though it was obtained by different means. Among the pictures used 
were these: The Informer, in which a close comparison of the conclusions 
was made; Mutiny on the Bounty, which brought out a marked difference 
in the fall of the interest line after the crisis; Ruggles of Red Gap, where 
the lines were kept at exactly the same degree and an “interest” point 
made of Antony’s funeral speech and Ruggles’ recitation of Lincoln’s 
“Gettysburg Address”; and Top Hat, which outlined the comedy action 
apart from the main plot to equal our side concern with Portia, Calpurnia, 
and Lucius. 
Marcery M. PIERCE 


GREENWICH HiGH SCHOOL 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


USAGE COUNSEL 


INQUIRING MINDS 


Jack Aldrich writes from Frankfort, New York, for the solution of a 
problem, thus: 

The class had a discussion over what the plural was of Mary and Mr. Holly. 
Some of the class had the plural for Mr. Holly (Hollies) and they did the same 
thing with Mary. The rest of the class had the plural for Mr. Holly (Mr. 
Hollys). Some of them had the plural for Mary as Maries, and the rest had it as 
Marys. I would like to know which is the right plural for each of them. 


The plural for “Mr. Holly” is, of course, “Messrs. Holly” or “the 
Messrs. Holly”; for “Mary” it is “Marys.” Professor Kittredge and 
Farley say on page 35 of their Advanced English Grammar, after the usual 
rule that ‘“‘nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant change y to i and add 
es in the plural,” add, “‘Most proper names ending in y, however, take the 
plural in s. Examples: Mary, Marys; Murphy, Murphys; Daly, Dalys; 
Rowley, Rowleys; May, Mays.” Professor Jespersen says (A Modern 
English Grammar, II, 81), “In the party were three Johns and four 
Marys.” This is not a quotation, but his own ad hoc instance, and con- 
trary to the usual inference that it therefore lacks authority here actually 
gains by it. Miss Grace Humphrey in 1923 published her interesting 
book, The Story of the Marys. Poutsma (A Grammar of Late Modern 
English [1914] Part II, p. 118) cites: ‘‘All the Marys and Elizabeths they 
had married, Jane Austen; She does not come of such good blood as the 
Molonys, Thackeray; Off the Scillys, London News.” 

Charlotte M. Yonge, in her interesting and authoritative Christian 
Names (1884), gives the history of the name ‘‘Mary” in English, in which 
she says, “It seems to have been the devotion of the Crusaders that first 
brought Maria into Europe, for we find the first instances about the 
middle of the twelfth century all at once,” cites a number of these, and 
concludes, ‘‘and at the same time Marie all over the western world... . . 
With us, the Blessed Virgin’s name, having come to us through the 
French, was spelt in that manner till the translation of the Bible made our 
national Mary familiar. Mary II (1662-1694) was the first of our queens 
who dropped the ie.” But Mary Queen of Scots (1542-87), in spite of her 
French rearing and early marriage, has her name generally spelt with y. 
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Miss Yonge writes, ‘Since Marys have thus been multiplied,” and 
she might have named the four Marys of the Gospel and the four Marys 
who were ladies-in-waiting to the unhappy Scotch queen. So the spelling 
with y both singular and plural may be taken as now correct. 

But it has become so recently, and there was long vacillation in spell- 
ings. It can be seen in the instances given under “Mary” in the Oxford 
Dictionary, which supports Miss Yonge, and Webster gives both “Marys” 
and ‘‘Maries,”’ to be pronounced alike. This seems to be a lag from an 
earlier edition, now actually superseded in usage. The struggle is told by 
Goold Brown’s Grammar of Grammars (1851), which quotes Pope’s coup- 


let: 
Whence hapless Monsieur complains at Paris 


Of wrongs done Duchesses and Lady Maries, 


and gives three octavo pages of small print to the discussion, favoring ies 
for practically all plurals of nouns ending in y. Lowell, in Bigelow Papers, 
spells it ‘“‘Payris,’’ making better rhyme of it. It is instructive to find in 
Mr. Jack Aldrich’s school a survival of this old controversy—another 
proof that the language is alive and perpetually in change and that dic- 
tionaries and grammarians both fall behind the times unless their minds 
are kept openly receptive. Henry Sweet, for instance, gives the plural 
of “Mary” as either ‘“Marys” or “‘Mary’s,” the latter a needless (and 
thoughtless) confusion with the singular possessive. Webster gives the 
pronunciation of “Messrs.” either as in French, as if “‘mesyerz,”’ or, first, 
as “messers,”’ ending in a sharp s, which cannot be right; it ends in a 


sonant 2, and is so given below. 


Miss Louise Frasch writes from Attica, Indiana, as follows: “‘This 
question was asked in class as to which of these was correct, ‘What kind 
of friend is he?’ or ‘What kind of a friend is he?’ Which one is correct 
English and why?” 

There is no question about the first of the two; it is correct English. 
But Professor Weseen observes in his Dictionary of English Grammar: 
“Kind of a.—The article a is superfluous with kind of, as ‘What kind of 
a house do you have?’ ‘What kind of a car do you drive?’ Omit a in these 
sentences.” 

Professor Krapp does not forbid the expression, saying in his Com- 
prehensive Guide to Good English: 

Kind of a, in sentences like ‘“‘What kind of a hat do you want?”’ Usually re- 
garded as colloquial and unliterary for ‘What kind of hat do you want?’’ So 
also “sort of a’’ for “sort of.’’ But occasional examples will be found in good 
writers, as in “I do not doubt that the American people know what the war is 
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about and what sort of an outcome they will regard as a realization of their 
purpose in it.””—Wooprow WILSON (1917). 


It is idle to suppose that President Wilson did not put the article in 
the phrase, part of an important message which he read to Congress, on 
purpose, and any reading of it aloud will show the heightened rhythm 
gained by it. Dr. Weseen omitted to say that a word introduced for 
rhythm’s sake cannot be superfluous. So Professor Curme says of the 
expression in his Syntax: ‘This usage is still common in colloquial speech, 
but it has not become established in the literary language.’’ Though his 
valuable work abounds with instances of rhythm, he does not consider it 
here. Professor Woolley calls the phrase with the article “inelegant.”” It 
is worth noting that, from first to last, no authority says it is ungrammati- 
cal. Even Fowler in Modern English Usage does not do that, though he 
plainly shows he does not like it, putting down three uses of “kind of” as 
irregular and adding that “‘a kind of a shock is both the least criticized 
and the least excusable of the three.’”’ But he also says that all three ‘“‘are 
easy to avoid when they are worth avoiding, i.e. in print; & nearly as 
easy to forgive when they deserve forgiveness, i.e. in hasty talk.’’ He also 
pays further attention to the phrase under “sort,”’ with the significant 
statement: “It is worth mention that the OED, always chary in con- 
demnation, records all these idioms without seriously questioning their 
legitimacy.” 

The Oxford Dictionary does much more than that; it records instances 
from four classics, written respectively by Shakespeare, DeFoe, Fielding, 
and Sterne, to signify the authority of its usage. Poutsma, in his Grammar 
of Late Modern English, records others, from Sheridan and (two) from 
Elinor Glyn, with an impressive and kindred use from Henry Sweet, 
‘What sort of a man was he?—Oh, a very good sort of fellow.”’ Kruisinga, 
in English Accidence and Syntax, sets down examples from Arnold 
Bennett and the London Daily News. Professor Jespersen stands with 
them, citing Fielding and Sterne, in his Modern English Grammar. In The 
Crowing Hen, by Reginald Davis, published in 1936, may be found “He 
called himself every possible kind of a fool.’’ This gives us nearly four 
centuries and a half of the reputable use of “kind of a” in English, and it 
would be worth any instructor’s while to ask him just what he thinks 
this amounts to. My own feeling is that, if he is correcting it in his pupils, 
he might be better employed in doing something worth his (and their) 
while; with a concluding prayer that all grammarians adapt a legal 
maxim, ‘‘De minimis non curet grammatica.” 

WALLACE RICE 


CuIcAGo, ILLINOIS 


NEWS AND NOTES 


A NEW INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS BULLETIN 


The 1937 Bulletin of the International Relations Committee of the 
National Council of Teachers of English contains essays, speeches, poems, 
and excerpts taken from current books, expressing the opinions of notable 
men and women of our day on war, peace, and world co-operation. It is 
intended primarily for use in the English classroom and the assembly. 

The Bulletin, which has been edited by Chairman Ida T. Jacobs, of 
Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, Iowa, is now ready for distribution 
and may be obtained from the National Council office, 211 West Sixty- 
eighth Street, Chicago. Price, $0.25 each; $0.20 in quantities of 25 or 
more. Remittance should accompany orders. 


NEW YORK CITY TEACHERS DISCUSS READING 


An all-day conference on the subject of the teaching of reading held at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, January 30, 1937, marked the thirty-fifth anni- 
versary of the New York City Association of Teachers of English, affii- 
ated with the National Council of Teachers of English. The topics of 
six of the meetings were “Developing Critical-Mindedness through Read- 
ing,” “How To Stimulate Reading,” “Selected Recent Books for High- 
School Reading,” ‘““The Reading of Newspapers and Magazines in High 
School,’’ ““The Influence of Radio and Motion Pictures on Reading,” and 
“Making Books More Available.” At a seventh conference the teachers 
heard a talk with lantern slides demonstrating the use of the ophthalmo- 
graph and the metronoscope in making photographs of eye movements 
and training in rhythmical reading. Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
president of the University of Chicago, gave the luncheon address on the 
subject ‘“Tradition in Education.” The majority of speakers at these con- 
ferences were teachers of English in New York City high schools. 

The New York City Association of Teachers of English recently pub- 
lished its first yearbook, entitled A Survey of Reading in Typical High 
Schools of New York City (Noble & Noble, $1.00). A second yearbook 
which will be published this spring contains full reports of the Associa- 
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tion’s committees on reading, including booklists, sources of material, and 
suggestions for classroom procedure. 

Dr. Stella S. Center is president of the Association. Chairmen of the 
six committees studying various aspects of reading are Gladys L. Persons, 
Helen Louise Cohen Stockwell, Vesta Davis, Stella S. Center, Harold A. 
Clarke, and Arthur A. Courtney. 


VETERANS FIGHT FOR PEACE 


A large percentage of the personnel of speakers in the Emergency Peace 
Campaign which has touched upward of one thousand communities and 
hundreds of thousands of people in every state in the Union in a two- 
year drive to keep the United States out of war is composed of former 
service men who participated in some of the heaviest fighting in the 
World War, according to a statement recently issued by the Emergency 
Peace Campaign. 

Eighty-six speakers were actually engaged in fighting. Many more took 
part in Y.M.C.A. and Red Cross work. Five of the men were cited and 
decorated for extraordinary bravery under fire. Four of them were badly 
wounded in action. One was decorated personally by General Pershing 
and by the French government. One speaker’s son was killed in action 
with the marines at Belleau Wood, while the brother of another was killed 
at Vimy Ridge with the Canadians. Several of them served the duration 
of the war with the French and British armies. And one is a grizzled 
veteran of the Spanish-American War. 


THE PERIODICALS 


THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


The political development of Thomas Mann, perhaps modern Ger- 
many’s greatest writer, living in exile since the advent of Hitler, is traced 
in an illuminating article in the February, 1937, Common Sense by his 
son, Klaus Mann, himself a famous dramatist and novelist of post-war 
Germany, now living in the United States. 

Klaus Mann tells us that his father’s work prior to 1914 contained no 
evidence of a social interest; was, in fact, a series of variations on the 
theme of the artist in relation to bourgeois society. Buddenbrooks and 
Death in Venice were products of this Wagnerian period. The social inter- 
est appeared in 1914, when Thomas Mann conceived a passionate devo- 
tion to nationalist ideals. His book Reflections of an Unpolitical Man, was 
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generally regarded to be an attack upon his pacifist, democratic brother, 
Heinrich Mann. The nationalism he espoused differs from that of the 
Nazis in its romanticism. The Reflections constitute a retreat, a nostalgic 
and brilliant plea for values and moods over which life has already tram- 
pled. It was an evidence of Mann’s “sympathy with death.” 

But his great crisis came in the post-war years. He found a new “‘sym- 
pathy with life,” which demanded the ideal of democracy. Since that 
time he has defended liberalism, unperturbed by the charge of German 
reactionaries that he has committed treason. The Magic Mountain be- 
longs to this period. So also does the short story Mario and the Magician, 
with its double-barreled attack on fascism. His defense of humanity 
against barbarism reached a high point in 1932, when he warned the in- 
tellectual middle class against the Nazi party, advising its members with 
great intensity to defend themselves gainst the barbarism of Nazi- 
fascism and make common cause with the proletariat. The concept of 
humanism is the spiritual foundation of the great “Joseph” trilogy at 
which he has been laboring for the last decade. 

“Even if one left all Germany silent as the grave,’’ concludes Klaus 
Mann, “and silenced every German émigré to boot, there would still be 
heard the voices of the German classicists—the voices of Lessing and 
Goethe, Kant and Schiller, Heine and even Nietzsche. All great Germans 
bear witness against present day Germany. And it is in the midst of these 
great Germans that Thomas Mann takes his place. ... . ” 


Not long ago Dr. Paul Schilder, a research professor of psychiatry at 
New York University, issued a warning against exposing the children to 
Alice in Wonderland. According to his interpretation, Lewis Carroll’s 
complexes found expression in Alice’s adventures. Thus Alice is sepa- 
rated from her feet, stuffed in and out of small holes, and suffers depriva- 
tions in the sphere of food and drink. The Lobster is cooked and the head 
of the Jabberwock cut off, and in general Alice suffers a continuous threat 
to the integrity of the body. 

In commenting upon this warning in the January 30, 1937, Nation, 
Joseph Wood Krutch admits the possibility that queens are absurd pup- 
pets in Alice, because Carroll outwardly accepted the absurd legend of 
Victoria, or that the farce of the trial is largely unconscious satire of the 
pompous procedure of courts. None of Alice’s fantastic adventures are 
quite sane, but why, Mr. Krutch would like to know, should the psycho- 
analyst be afraid to have children introduced at an early age to a litera- 
ture the very secret of which is its successfully playful catharsis of cer- 
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tain all but universal obsessions? The child is never too young to begin 
to laugh at those morbid fears which he is never too young to feel. 

It is not at all unlikely that Lewis Carroll had complexes or that most 
of the distinguished people of the world have been abnormal. It is hard 
to see why it should follow from that that we should endeavor to be as 
normal as possible. 


“Most of the more conspicuous women novelists are, like Virginia 
Woolf, still specialists in the wistful, fragile, filmy, dainty,” concludes 
Herbert J. Muller in the leading article of the February 6, 1937, Saturday 
Review of Literature. Pearl Buck’s The Good Earth may have a simple 
strength, George Eliot’s work may have a masculine quality, Wuthering 
Heights may seethe with an unlady-like passion, and Sigrid Undset may 
write in a major key; but most of the contemporary women novelists are 
Mrs. Gaskells in modern dress. 

Mr. Muller does not demand of Mrs. Woolf, however, that she go out 
and rub elbows with the workers, give us a strike with bloody riots, or 
hail coming revolutions, although a mere man does yearn for a little red 
beef and port wine. For centuries women have been insulated against the 
larger, more abstract problems and conditioned to a more direct depend- 
ence upon their more immediate human environment. Even the little 
girls, as Jean Piaget has discovered, display less ingenuity in organiza- 
tion and codification and have less regard for authority and less interest 
in general concepts than the little boys. 

All this, in Professor Muller’s opinion, is as it should be. Women have 
a sureness and directness, balance, and poise that are restful in a restless 
age. Yet, in the last analysis Virginia Woolf and her sisters give little 
but their incidental refinements of method and manner. The considerable 
number of exceptions which Professor Muller enumerates, seriously de- 
tract from the force of his generalizations. 


Professor Robert Morss Lovett, in describing his visit at the Flint, 
Michigan, Fisher Body Plant, ‘“‘as a stockholder to inspect his property,” 
gives in the January 30, 1937, Nation a novel interpretation of the sit- 
down strike as a device in industrial conflict. The right of non-working 
employees to occupy a plant can hardly be classed among civil liberties, 
but it is one of the industrial liberties which are on the way to becoming 
legally recognized. Not many years ago, for example, it was illegal for 
workers to combine to refuse to work for less than a certain sum, and more 
recently it was against the law to picket a struck plant. Today Governor 
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Earle of Pennsylvania refuses to order state troops to dispossess bootleg 
miners who are taking coal from seams which the legal owners refuse to 
work; and Governor Murphy refuses to use militia to throw out the sit- 
down strikers in the General Motors plants. 

“Who has the better human and natural right to call the Fisher Plant 
his,” exclaims Professor Lovett, “I, whose connection with Genera] 
Motors is determined by the price recorded on the New York Stock 
Exchange, or the worker whose life and livelihood are bound up in the 
operation of making cars? . . . . Obviously the enormous mass of wealth 
represented by the capitalization of General Motors, repeatedly en- 
larged by split-ups and stock dividends, is the surplus resulting from the 
toil of millions of workers over many years.” 


If it is true, as many believe, that television will soon drive out the 
radio play, the new development comes at a most untimely hour in the 
judgment of Val Gielgud, who insists, in the February, 1937, Theatre Arts 
Monthly, that the radio play is showing more symptoms of interesting 
development than at any time during the last ten years. It is true that 
radio drama has attracted few writers of the first flight, possibly because 
this type of dramatic output is literally here tonight and gone tomorrow. 
It should be remembered, however, that one night’s audience for radio 
plays is frequently greater than the combined audiences of the complete 
run of a metropolitan success. 

The future of true radio drama as opposed to the broadcasting of 
plays is to be sought and found in a series of the British Broadcasting 
Company called “feature programs.” These programs, while differing 
widely in form, type, length, and complexity, use a single basic technique 
—the microphone technique of vocal control and contrast, the use of 
multiple studios, and the “dramatic control panel.” They are essentially 
“radiogenic” in that they are inconceivable in terms of any other medium. 

“But even if the television menace carries within it the seeds of doom 
for the broadcast play,” observes Gielgud, it appears “likely that nothing 
will become that transitory form of dramatic art so much as its last 
phase.” 


Robert Penn Warren warns against the popular misconceptions of the 
meanings and functions of literary regionalism, in the December, 1936, 
American Review. Regionalism, he holds, is not quaintness and local 
color and folklore. The study of such material as folklore is valuable in 
the same way as the study of other things, but it may be as irrelevant for 
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the meaning of literature as the making of a card index of five-syllable 
words in the poetry of Milton. Nor can true regionalism be based upon 
the literary exploitation of a race or society which has no cultural con- 
tinuity with our own. A cult of Indian worship, for example, represents 
a false regionalism. Nor does regionalism imply an emphasis on the primi- 
tive or underprivileged character. A novelist need not cultivate illiteracy 
as a virtue or deny a part of his own temper and his own resource. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


With Volume VII, No. 1, the Harvard Teachers’ Record appears in a 
new garb and under a new name. The magazine, edited by Howard E. 
Wilson, will appear four times during each school year and will carry 
materials of such relatively permanent value as to warrant publication in 
a quarterly. Its scope will extend from the nursery school to the adult 
forum and will include teacher-training, research, psychology, and edu- 
cational philosophy. Among the articles appearing in the current num- 
ber are “An Approach to the Reconstruction of the Secondary-School 
Curriculum,” by V. T. Thayer; “Is the Virginia Curriculum Working?”’ 
by J. Paul Leonard; “What Do Educators Mean by ‘Integration’?” by 
Charles W. Knudsen; and “The Implications of Democracy and the 
Secondary School,” by Herbert G. Espy. 

The address of the magazine is 18 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. The subscription price is $2.50 per year. 


Is a supplement to An Experience Curriculum needed? Dr. Lou L. 
LaBrant, of Ohio State University, writing in the December number of 
the Elementary English Review expresses the view that an immediate 
supplement to An Experience Curriculum describing the means by which 
the recommendations of that report may be carried out should be pre- 
pared. Dr. LaBrant points out that the Curriculum Commission advo- 
cated wide reading as a desirable outcome and individualized reading as a 
factor in developing interest and breadth of experience, but failed to 
make reference to the library or to experience in selecting among the 
many materials, objectives, and enabling objectives which were listed. 
At present there is much misunderstanding concerning the demands of 
the new approach, because the suggested units did not describe procedures 
in selection, nor did they mention the library directly. 

Dr. LaBrant warns against the danger that curriculum change may be 
confined to objectives and superficial devices, and basic understandings 
may not be involved at all. Inasmuch as the ideal of extensive reading 
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calls for library experiences, these omissions in the report are serious. A 
desired emphasis upon the librarian as a teacher, too, is lacking. 


Elizabeth Reynolds, in the February number of the Journal of the 
National Education Association, tells how outside reading may be made 
easy. This teacher has developed a classroom library in a period of a 
few semesters through the requirement of a small rental fee. The room 
library includes sixty books ranging from good to excellent and sub- 
scriptions to twenty magazines on hunting, house planning, airplane and 
radio building, and the like. All books may be kept for a week but must 
be back on the shelves by Friday, which is reading day. No book reports 
are required; no reading matter is ever checked; no grades are given to 
students for extra reading. 

The cost of the adventure is twenty-five cents a semester per student. 


As a part of its bookshop for boys and girls the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union publishes a little magazine of comment on books 
and reading for young people. The current number contains an article 
by John Holmes called ‘“‘Definition of a Poet,” one by Constance Cassady 
called “Bread Alone,’ “Notes on Fall Books,” a poem by Elizabeth 
Coatsworth, and an article by Mabel Lee Hunt called ‘‘A Quaker Child- 
hood in Indiana.” There is also an annotated list of new children’s 
books. The little magazine, which is called The Horn Book, appears six 
times a year and sells for $2.50 a year. The editor is Bertha E. Mahoney, 
264 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


The destructive effect of the Nazi regime in Germany upon science and 
education are illustrated once more by a recent School and Society article 
contributed by M. B. Schnapper. Numerous authorities in German edu- 
cation are here quoted to the effect that science is significant only in so 
far as it is Nazi—that which has international applicability is but a sub- 
versive lie manufactured in Jerusalem or Moscow. Thus Minister of 
Education Rust declared in an address at Heidelberg University on De- 
cember 13, 1935: “It is, then, very superficial to speak of science ‘as 
such,’ as a common property of mankind equally accessible to all peoples 
and all classes, and offering them all an equal field of work. The problems 
of science do not present themselves in the same way to all men.” 

This twisted view of science under the Nazi terror is shared by so dis- 
tinguished a physicist as Professor Philip Lenard, who at one time won 
the Nobel Prize. He asks: 
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German physics? I might rather have said Aryan physics or the physics of 
the Nordic species of man..... But I shall be answered, “Science is and re- 
mains international.” It is false. Science, like every other human product, is 
racial and conditioned by blood. ... . His [Einstein’s] Theories of Relativity 
seeks to revolutionize and dominate the whole of physics. In fact, these theories 
are now down and out. They were never even intended to be true. 

The Jew is strikingly lacking in appreciation of truth, beyond his merely ap- 
parent agreement with the outworn truth which is independent of human 
thought, in contrast to the will to truth, no less ungovernable than cautious, 
of the Aryan research. 


Even in mathematics this scientific absurdity is served to German 
youth. A propaganda journal subsidized by the German Research So- 
ciety declares that mathematical achievement develops more vigorously 
and therefore attains to great significance the deeper it is rooted in the 
racial idea. 

But there are voices of protest. Dr. Ferdinand Sauerbruch, professor 
at Marburg, Zurich, Munich, and Berlin, recently insisted that in spite 
of all necessary limitations liberty remains an essential characteristic of 
science, and that spiritual and intellectual freedom is a necessity for 
scientists. 


THE BEST SELLERS* 
January 18 to February 15, 1937 


FICTION 


1. Gone with the Wind, by Margaret Mitchell. June 30. Macm. $3.00 
2. The Late George Apley: A Novel in the Form of a Memoir, 7 


John P. Marquand. Jan.4.L.B. . 2.50 
3. Drums along the Mohawk, by Walter D. Edmonds. July 31. 

2.50 
4. Yang and Yin, ne Alice Tisdale Hobart. Nee, 6. B. M. . 8.90 
5. The Man in the Blue Mask, by Anthony Morton. Jan. 28. 

Lipp. « 2.60 
6. Cards on the Table, - Agatha Christie. Feb. 9. _D. M. . 2.00 
7. The Street of the Fishing Cat, by Jélan Féldes. Jan. 4. F.&.R. 2.50 
8. Rose Deeprose, by Sheila Kaye-Smith. Jan. 5. Harp. 2.50 
9. Black Land, White Land, by H. C. Bailey. Feb. 5. C. C. 2.00 
10. The Sisters, by Myron Brinig. Feb. 1. F. & R. 2.50 


* Based upon a count of The Baker & Taylor Co.’s sales throughout the country 
during the period. Only current books are included. 
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. The Hundred Years, by Philip Guedalla. ‘Jen. * D. D. 
. Lancer at Large, by Francis Yeats-Brown. Jan. 18. Vik. 
. The Nine Old Men, by Pearson and Allen. Oct. 26. D. D. 


. The Bible, edited by Ernest S. Bates. Oct. 15. S.&S. . 

. We or They: Two Worlds in Conflict, by Hamilton eintttiied 
Dec. 8. Macm.. . . 
. Beloved Friend, by von Meck and Feb. Random 
. Inside Europe, by John Gunther. Feb. 7,’36. Harp. . . . 3. 
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GENERAL 


. How To Win Friends and Influence People, by Dale Carnegie. 
... . $1. 
. An American Doctor’s Odyssey, by Victor G. M. D. 


Aug. 29. Norton 


Live Alone and Like It, by Marjorie Hillis. July 31. B.-M. 
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THE SURVEY OF WORLD-LITERATURE 


Educators today recognize their obligation to train young people as 
intelligent citizens of the world rather than of any smaller community. 
As a means of orienting them in the world of books, World Writers* pro- 
vides rather effectively a broad survey of the great literatures, chrono- 
logically from the fifteenth century B.c. to the twentieth century A.D., 
and geographically from the Orient through Greece, Rome, Italy, Spain, 
France, Germany, Russia, Scandinavia, England, and Ireland to America. 

The arrangement of the selections, chiefly by types and chronologically 
within the types, does indeed, as the editor hopes, leave the reader with 
“a warm feeling of the unity of the human race.” He has not been too 
rigidly bound by the type organization, however. The section on lyric 
poetry (about one hundred pages) presents not only such groups as 
sonnets, odes and elegies, and poetic tales, but also love and fantasy, 
nature and the animal world, and religion and devotion. The result is a 
strong sense of the universality of human thoughts, ideals, and modes of 
expression. 

Whether an anthology of this sort should limit itself to six hundred 
pages, approximately that of the present volume, or to three times the 
number, is a question. The latter would permit more generous represen- 
tation of works and of writers, and necessitate less generalizing for the 
students. The former makes for a more readable volume and probably a 
more practical amount of literature for many schools. 

The selections are well chosen, not only those brief enough to be includ- 
ed entire, but especially excerpts from longer works such as novels and 
biographies. The various types have been represented with due care for 
proportion, with the exception of the division on lyric poetry, which in- 
cludes a relatively small number of poems from foreign languages because 
of the difficulty of securing satisfactory translations. 

The volume is well equipped with a general introduction, an introduc- 
tion to each group, and a prefatory note to each excerpt from a novel or 
longer work. Footnotes are judicious in number and in content. The 


*World Writers: A Book of Readings by Types. William L. Richardson (ed.). 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1936. 
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anthology is followed by an Outline of Literature of about fifty pages, 
with reference lists and collections. This section is followed by a thirty- 
page Biographical Dictionary and Glossary, and an Index with a key to 
pronunciation. 

Many high schools should find this volume a valuable and practical 
text for a culminating year of literature study. It is suitable only for those 
pupils who have in earlier years gained a wide and rich acquaintance with 
modern English and American literature, for they will have a truer sense 
of the wealth of other literatures which must have been excluded, not 
only by the winnowing of time, but by the necessities of the brief com- 


pass of a six-hundred-page anthology. 
EpitH E. SHEPHERD 
UNIVERSITY H1GH SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


EFFECTIVE EXPRESSION IN ENGLISH! 


Effective Expression in English, by Edna Cotner and John W. Bell, 
impresses one upon first examination as a different type of text for use in 
junior high schools. Upon closer examination, however, one discovers 
that the content is built about the generally accepted functional centers 
in an English activity program, namely, vocabulary-building, letter- 
writing, reporting, conversing and dramatizing, club activities, and 
grammar. 

Each of these activities is presented in unit form. The unit is intro- 
duced by an inventory test, following which are various exercises keyed to 
develop the pupil’s skill and understanding in the subject. A series of 
tests and a summary conclude the study of each unit. 

These books supply ample material from which the teacher may de- 
velop a course of study. There seems to be, however, no studied attempt 
to develop a skill in Book I, build upon that skill in Book II, and develop 
mastery of that skill in Book III. Enough activities are suggested in 
each book to allow the teacher room for a selection of new material. 

The aim of the authors to create within the pupil a desire for effective 
expression through interesting and functioning activities is a most com- 
mendable one. The units are alive and are written to make direct appeal 
and challenge to the pupil. The sketches or cartoons liven the whole. 

The grammar program is a little heavy. This is particularly true in 
Book III. Certain sections of the grammar program in Book III could 


Effective Expression in English, Books I, II, and III. By Edna Cotner and John W. 
Bell. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1935. 
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profitably be omitted and time given to the more functional sections. 
Possible omissions are conjunctions and synopses of verbs, nominative 
absolute phrases, verbals, and diagramming. 

The format of the books is a little disappointing. The guide sheets 
are a splendid idea, but they are not numbered, and because they are hard 
to locate, they may not be used as much as they should be. The pages of 
the text are somewhat crowded; perhaps space is allowed at the bottom 
of certain pages for suggestions to pupils. The suggestions are good, and 
no doubt justify the sacrifice made in their interest. 

The style, vocabulary, and activities are suited to pupils for whom they 
are planned and not beyond the grade age. This is a commendable factor 
in an English textbook. These books suggest a challenge; they are cog- 
nizant of the needs and interests of pupils today and they meet the ac- 


ceptable demands of an English program. 
ETHEL K. Howarp 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
LAKEWoop, OHIO 


MAKING COMPOSITION LIFELIKE 


Your English Problems’ is a textbook that will readily make a personal 
appeal to students, because, as a basis for work in English, it uses the 
social situations that young people have to meet in everyday life. It 
“provides for the development of language skills through social situations 
which the student himself recognizes as within his own experience.” 

Each unit of work centers around a group activity. The problems are 
practical and modern. Some are, for example: By what standards do 
you judge a radio program? Can you report club activities successfully? 
Have you a nose for news? Social situations in relation to the telephone, 
introductions, conversation, letter-writing, reports, discussions, etc., are 
provided as teaching material by the authors who are themselves thor- 
oughly familiar with progressive ideas of the day. 

Composition is considered to be a “method of thinking, speaking and 
writing applied to all subjects” and motivated by the student’s desire 
to learn to meet social situations in a mature manner. Grammar is 
taught as an essential part of effective writing and pleasing speaking. In 
a separate section at the end of the book is the “‘Student’s Guide to the 
Mechanics of English,” which sets forth rules of punctuation, grammar, 
usage, and spelling in summary form. More practice material than is pro- 
vided by the authors would be welcomed by teachers. 


* By Mary Herold Easterbrook, Donald Lemen Clark, and Edwin Van B. Knicker- 
bocker. Silver, Burdett & Co. 
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This useful book shows the student that he can train himself to meet 
situations that arise in all of his classes, his extra-curricular activities, 
and his social life at school, at home, and abroad. 


RutH M. WHITFIELD 
Proviso TownsHip HicH SCHOOL 
Maywoop, 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Of Mice and Men. By John Steinbeck. Covici Friede. $2.00. 

Co-selection of Book-of-the-Month Club for March. With sympathy and compas- 
sion Steinbeck writes cleverly of the wishful hopes of the burden-bearers and kindly 
humble possessors of low I.Q.’s. 


The Croquet Player. By H. G. Wells. Viking. $1.25. 

Co-selection of Book-of-the-Month Club for March. In Wells’s best manner the 
Croquet Player (the pleasure-loving public?) tells the story. He is an unwilling though 
fascinated listener to the spooky tale of a (mad?) physician whose emotional balance 
has been disturbed by hypersensitivity to the effects upon human beings of instincts 
inherited from Neanderthal ancestors. 


The Sea of Grass. By Conrad Richter. Knopf. $1.25. 

In the light of recent dust-bowl developments this well-told story gains greater sig- 
nificance. Uncle Jim Brewton ruled over an empire of grass and cattle larger than the 
combined states of Massachusetts and Connecticut. A boy’s loyalty, a woman’s lone- 
liness, schemes of tricky politicians, and the advent of homesteaders who break up the 
sea of grass are woven into a tale of merit. 


Lancer at Large. By Francis Yeats-Brown. Viking. $2.75. 

Yeats-Brown returns to India, this time interested in philosophy, the schools of 
India, and British domination. He notes the formation of a ‘‘Human Breed Improve- 
ment Association.’’ ‘‘Climate,’’ he says, ‘‘is the key to many things in India, a climate 
which favors the contemplative life.” 


Sherston’s Progress. By Siegfried Sassoon. Doubleday. 

In George Sherston—central figure of Memoirs of a Fox-hunting Man—we have a 
psychological analysis of a peace-loving officer and his disillusionment in war. ‘“‘The 
fact that it was everybody’s business to die for his country did not alter the inward 
and entirely personal grievance one had against being obliged to do it.”’ 


Rose Deep Rose. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. Harper. $2.50. 


In the manner of her earlier novels the author of Susan Spray writes the story of 
Rose, daughter of a Kentish farmer; of her girlhood and the impulsive nature that leads 
her through a maze of tragic situations from which she emerges master of her destiny. 
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Busman’s Honeymoon. By Dorothy L. Sayers. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

The author of popular detective stories, including Gaudy Night, writes of the well- 
known Peter Wimsey, detective, and Harriet Vane, writer of detective stories, who 
instal themselves for a quiet honeymoon in an old farm house which they have recently 
purchased—and at once find themselves working on a murder case. 


As of the Gods. By Rollo Walter Brown. Appleton-Century. $2.00. 

Giles Dabney is a normal, happy man until he suddenly begins to reflect upon the 
purpose of life, upon death and the hereafter. He broods, questions, but eventually 
decides that each man must solve his own problem—all that matters is that creation 
must go on. 


Humming Bird. By Eleanor Farjeon. Stokes. $2.50. 

As in Martin Pippin in the Apple Orchard, Eleanor Farjeon writes with delicate 
charm of the little girl in the old antique shop, the Watteau fan, and the magical hum- 
ming bird. 

Lucifer in Pine Lake. By Samuel Rogers. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

Mr. Rogers’ first novel, Dusk at the Grove, was winner in the 1934 Atlantic Novel 
Contest. Hugh Trowbridge (Lucifer) was the selfish, sensuous son of a grim, disap- 
pointed small-college professor and a self-satisfied, domineering mother. The charac- 
ters, including those of minor importance, are very much alive; the conversations and 
observations are clever, for example: Rev. Mr. Barteen ‘‘was seldom amused by any- 
thing until he could describe it facetiously to his friends.”’ 


We Are Not Alone. By James Hilton. Little, Brown. $2.00. 
In the story of the gentle English doctor in a little cathedral town there is much of 
the tenderness of Good Bye, Mr. Chips. 


The Stranger Prince: A Romance of Cavalier England. By Margaret Irwin. 
Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 


Miss Irwin has written an interesting historical romance with Rupert of the Rhine 
as hero and the era of civil wars in England as background. 


The Hundred Years. By Philip Guedalla. Doubleday. $3.00. 

Guedalla explains his purpose: ‘“To present to the reader a series of leading mo- 
ments’’ from the century beginning with Victoria’s ascendancy to the throne, and ‘‘to 
throw a light bridge of selected narrative across the chasm of a hundred years.”’ The 
style and narration are clear and interesting. 


The Late George Apley. By John P. Marquard. Little, Brown. $2.50. 


In this fictional family story with historical background is introduced a Boston 
gentleman, 1866-1933. By means of letter journals and editorials Marquard makes a 
subtle, rather satirical, study of life in Boston—and elsewhere—following the Civil 
War. 

The Poems of Emily Dickinson. Edited by Martha Dickinson Bianchi and 

Alfred Leete Hampson. Little, Brown. $3.00. 


Here are all the known poems of Emily Dickinson, called by Untermeyer, ‘‘with 
the exception of Sappho the greatest woman poet of all time.’’ Only certain fragments 


are new. 
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The Nile: The Life Story of a River. By Emil Ludwig. Viking. $5.00. 


A competent biographer has written the life story of a river fed by lakes. His open- 
ing and closing sentences are the same—‘‘A roar heralds the river’ at its source as at 
its mouth. There are four thousand miles of river, six thousand years of history. In the 
great scope of its influence he describes all life, ancient and modern, on and near its 
banks. In his own absorption in the history and power of the river he at times grows 
loquacious, but he has produced a handsome and informative volume. There are two 
helpful maps. 


Bernard Shaw, Frank Harris, and Oscar Wilde. By Robert Harborough Sherard. 
With a Preface by Lord Alfred Douglas and a chapter by Hugh Kingsmill. 


Douglas calls Sherard “‘the oldest, most chivalrous and most faithful friend of 
Wilde.”’ Sherard has written a scathing indictment of Frank Harris, disproving, he 
believes, the whole of Life and Confessions of Oscar Wilde. He sharply criticizes Bernard 
Shaw for his praise of Harris. (But commenting upon Aspects of Wilde, by O’Sullivan, 
a recent publication, Shaw asserts his satisfaction that ‘‘the superfluous mud heaped 
on the story of Wilde’s last days has been cleaned up.’’) 


The Collected Poems and Plays of Rabindranath Tagore. Macmillan. $3.00. 


Since Tagore won the Nobel Prize in 1914 he has grown in favor. Now for the first 
time his poems and plays are presented in one collection, a satisfaction to readers 
charmed by the mystical quality of his poems and the deep philosophy of his plays. 


The Golden Fleece of California. By Edgar Lee Masters. Farrar. $2.00. 


The author of Spoon River Anthology has written a stirring poem (parable?) of the 
lust for gold which drew five young men and a girl into that maddening trek across the 
plains in 1849. There are attractive wood engravings by Randolph Johnson. 


Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. By Samuel Johnson. Prepared 
with Preface and notes by Frederick A. Pottle and Charles H. Bennett. 
Viking. $5.00. 

The history of the original manuscript of this Journal of Boswell is in itself a charming 
story. When the private papers of Boswell were first made available for private publica- 
tion in 1929, the Tour to the Hebrides, the most voluminous of them, was prepared for 
separate publication. It now appears in a commercial edition differing radically from 
the polite and expurgated edition of Malone which had formerly been released. 


Philosophy of Santayana: Selections from His Complete Works. Edited by 
Irwin Edman. Scribner’s. $2.50. 


This anthology of passages from the work of a prolific and influential philosopher 
has been organized not only to reveal his thinking upon matters concerning beauty, 
reason, religion, art, science, etc., but also to trace the intellectual growth of the writer 
himself. The selections are taken from some of Santayana’s poems, and from books as 
far apart in time of publication as The Sense of Beauty, published in 1896, and The Last 
Puritan, published in 1935. 
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England in Picture, Song, and Story. By J. W. Cunliffe. Appleton-Century. 
$5.00. 

This beautiful book of pictures, descriptive matter, and literary anecdotes is for all 
those who love the cultural inheritance of England. The illustrations portraying the 
great characters from literature and history, historic buildings and famous scenes, and 
the text associating personage and place with their historic and literary traditions will 
delight not only those who have traveled in England and read widely in its literature 
but also those who are still planning these tours. Oxford, Cambridge, the region of 
King Arthur, the Shakespeare country, the Lakes district, and London are among 
the regions which have been selected. 


Snakes and Their Ways. By C. H. Curran and C. F. Kauffeld. Harper. $3.50. 

Two competent scholars tell all about snakes: garter snakes, boas, pythons, cobras, 
and the rest. There are descriptions of Hopi snake dances, snake farms, the snake in 
mythology and as a religious symbol. The profusely illustrated volume is fascinating 
and instructive. 

The Haunted Omnibus. Edited by Alexander Laing. Farrar. $3.00. 

The entire field of supernatural stories is covered by this omnibus anthology. Forty- 
two stories written by such authors as Pliny the Younger, Ambrose Bierce, and Edith 
Wharton range from the subtle and psychological to tales of horror. 

Professor at Bay. By Burges Johnson. Putnam. $2.00. 

Johnson has written a pleasing group of essays dealing with everyday situations: 
wisdom, gained, he says, “from contacts with my kind.”’ 

On a New England Campus. By Frances Lester Warner. Houghton. $2.50. 

From experience as a student and from a year spent as guest at Mount Holyoke 
College the author presents a delightful picture of campus life, and an appreciation of 
faculty and trustees. 

LaRochefoucauld: The Maxims. Translated by Louis Kronenberger. Stackpole. 
$1.55. 

A new translation of the ironic epigrams of this seventeenth-century wit. 

The Life of George Moore. By Joseph Hone. Macmillan. $5.00. 


A full-length study of the life and works of a novelist whose long series of works 
stretches from 1874 to 1933, the year of his death. The story is skilfully told by one who 
knew the novelist well and is buttressed with abundant quotations from private corre- 
spondence. 


Gongs of Earth. By John Lee Higgins. Bruce Humphries. $2.00. 


A generous collection of poems by a lyrist who has frequently been received as a sig- 
nificant writer. This collection is characterized by its wide variety of effects and the 
pregnant terseness of the phrasing. 


The Golden Legend of Ethiopia. By Post Wheeler. Appleton-Century. $2.00. 


The exciting story of the romance between Solomon and Maqueda, the Queen of 
Sheba, told in measured prose befitting the antiquity of the legend. 
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FOR THE SCHOLAR 


Samuel Richardson, Printer and Novelist. By Alan Dugald McKillop. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. $4.00. 

A study of Samuel Richardson, with particular attention to Pamela, Clarissa, and 
Grandison, and their reception by the public of Richardson’s day. This evaluation of 
one of the first of the English novelists presents him in more favorable light than much 
recent criticism has done. 

Robert Burns. By Franklyn Bliss Snyder. University of Chicago Press. $1.50. 

These three Alexander lectures in English delivered at the University of Toronto 
deal with Burns’s personality, his reputation, and his art. This appreciation or inter- 
pretation depends in large measure for its factual background upon the author’s full- 
length biography of Burns published four years ago. 


Printing Papers. By William Bond Wheelwright. University of Chicago Press. 
$2.00. 

The literary scholar will be interested in this study of such technical topics as the 
physical properties and characteristics of paper, fundamental principles of paper- 
making, pressroom troubles, atmospheric influences upon paper, the permanence of 
paper, laboratory methods for testing paper, learning how to judge paper, hints on 
choosing printing papers, and numerous other practical aspects of the industry. In this 
Paper Age, in which our culture depends so largely upon paper, this study is important 
equally for the scholar and the general reader. 


Henry the Fourth, Part I. Edited by Samuel Burdett Hemingway. Lippincott. 

A new Variorum edition of Shakespeare. A continuation of a great project by the 
late Dr. Horace Howard Furness now produced under the auspices of the Modern 
Language Association of America, this volume continues essentially in the traditions of 
the former editor. In this instance the stage history of the play in England and Ameri- 
ca has been presented to the exclusion of Continental productions, and the details of 
Falstaffian literature based upon this play have been omitted. The text used is the 
First Quarto rather than the First Folio which was used in the earlier volumes. 


The Novel in Motley. By Archibald Bolling Shepperson. Harvard University 
Press. $3.00. 
An entertaining and detailed study of the burlesque novel of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, roughly from Richardson to Thackeray. The author has 
caught the spirit of the amusing document he is describing. 


Lamb Always Elia. By Edith Christina Johnson. Marshall Jones. $2.50. 

A study of Lamb, the essayist, with the general conclusion that the essays accu- 
rately reveal the rich, inspiring personality of the man. 
Bishop Butler and the Age of Reason. By Ernest C. Mossner. Macmillan. $2.50. 


This book approaches the author of the Analogy of Religion from the philosophic 
standpoint. In this new interpretation of the intellectual movement of Locke, Berke- 
ley, Hume, and others we see not only Butler but many other writers of the Age of 
Reason in a new light. 
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FOR THE TEACHER 


The Philosophy of Rhetoric. (“Mary Flexner Lectures on the Humanities,” 
Vol. III.) By I. A. Richards. Oxford. $1.75. 


The author of Practical Criticism and The Meaning of Meaning devotes these 138 
pages to making two major points. First, the potential meaning of any word is the 
sum of its associations with objects, ideas, and other words—connotations as well as 
denotations. And the meaning of a word in any context is the part of all these associa- 
tions which can unite with that context. Second, the meaning of a metaphor is its total 
effect rather than merely its tenor as contrasted with its vehicle, and the notion that a 
metaphor depends for its effectiveness upon the amount of correspondence between 
vehicle and tenor and upon the fulness with which the vehicle is imaged is wrong. 


Poetry Arranged for the Speaking Choir. By Marion Parsons Robinson and 

Rozetta Lura Thurston. Expression Co. $2.50. 

The first part of this attractively printed volume is devoted to a lucid, convincing 
discussion of the place of choral speaking in school. The larger part of the volume con- 
tains one of the finest collections of poems in the whole field of high-school anthologies. 
They have been chosen for their value in choral speaking, but in themselves constitute 
an excellent introduction to the enjoyment of poetry. 


Practical Methods in Choral Speaking. By Marguerite E. DeWitt and Others. 
Expression Co. $2.50. 
A valuable collection of articles on choral or verse-speaking in school by well-known 


leaders in the movement. Marjorie Gullan, Virginia Sanderson, Cecile de Banke, and 
Dorothy Kaucher are among the contributors to the volume. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Beacon Lights of Literature: Grade VIII. By Rudolph W. Chamberlain. Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.: Iroquois Publishing Co. $1.56. 

The major divisions of this anthology for the junior high school are based upon the 
centers of interest suggested in An Experience Curriculum. The selections are chosen 
for the most part with a view to meeting the normal interests of children at this level, 
although a few of the diehard elocutionary pieces have found their way into the col- 
lection. 


English Grammar for Today. By R. W. Jepson. With a Foreword by P. Gurrey. 


Longmans, Green. $0.84. 


This rather advanced handbook in English grammar deals with language in terms 
of English rather than Latin, but takes its illustrations pretty largely from English life. 


A Short Course in English Grammar. By Lancelot Oliphant. Oxford University 
Press. $0.75. 


A highly formal statement of the basic principles of English grammar, with a large 
section devoted to the inflection of nouns, pronouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs. 
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On Jungle Trails. By Frank Buck in collaboration with Ferrin Fraser. World. 
$0.96. 

Mr. Frank “Bring ’Em Back Alive’’ Buck draws upon a rich background of adven- 
ture and information. In these 280 well-illustrated pages some of the titles will lure the 
teacher as well as the students: ‘‘Elephants,” ‘Leopard in a Tree,’’ “‘A Jungle Camp,” 
Elephant Midget,” ‘‘Tigers,”’ “Giant Man of the Forest,’’ ‘Leopard on the Loose,”’ 
“Reptiles.” 

Sentence Building. By Donald Lemen Clark and Merle M. Hoover. Silver, 

Burdett. $0.60. 

A language workbook with detachable leaves for the looseleaf notebook. Deals with 
words and parts of sentences, punctuation, and sentence revision. One set of exercises 
deals with vocabulary. Brief explanations concerning the main principles are inserted 
throughout the book. 


Far from the Madding Crowd. By Thomas Hardy. Oxford University Press. 
$1.00. 
A large, readable edition of this realistic novel with brief biographical and critical 
discussion, map, Glossary, and a calendar of events. 
You Have To Write Letters. By Herbert L. Prescott. Portland, Me.: Platform 
News Publishing Co. $0.20; $0.10 in quantities. Teachers’ Guide, $0.10. 
A profusely illustrated pamphlet containing seventeen practical units on the writing 
of letters. The Teacher’s Guide contains a new-type test which the teacher is permitted 
to duplicate for his own class use. 


Kas Four 


Shakespearean 


As You Like It 


Midsummer Night’s Dream P. | ays 


Julius Caesar COHEN—YOUNG 
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